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FOREWORD 


For  several  years  superintendents  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  study  might  be 
made  of  the  status  and  salaries  of  teachers  in 
these  schools.  Recently  the  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Insructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  asked  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  undertake  such  a  study. 

The  results  of  this  study  disclose  the  fact 
that  teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  have  the  same  professional  training  as 
do  teachers  in  public  schools,  but  that  their 
salaries  are  far  below  those  paid  to  public 
school  teachers.  The  levels  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  are  below  those  of  the 
general  teaching  population.  This  is  probably 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  low  salaries  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  heavy  teacher 
load  tend  to  offset  the  attractiveness  of  the 
work  so  that  the  average  teacher  does  not 
feel  he  can  afford  to  remain  in  this  field  as 
a  life  career. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  public  schools  reached 
a  low  during  1934-35  but  have  shown  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  since  until  they  have  now  prac¬ 
tically  returned  to  the  predepression  level.  As 


this  is  the  first  study  made  of  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  it  is 
not  possible  to  show  any  trends.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  of  our  teachers’  salaries  compared  with 
those  of  public  school  teachers,  however, 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  authorities  of 
schools  for  the  blind  adopt  a  decided  change 
in  salary  schedules  if  they  are  to  retain  well- 
trained  teachers  until  they  acquire  sufficient 
experience  to  reach  their  maximum  efficiency. 

If  this  study  assists  the  responsible  authori¬ 
ties — legislators,  administrators,  and  educa¬ 
tors — to  appreciate  more  clearly  the  situation 
of  teachers  of  the  blind,  the  time  and  effort 
devoted  by  all  who  cooperated  in  this  survey 
will  have  been  well  spent. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  of  the  country  for  their  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  in  making  this  investiga¬ 
tion  possible.  Thanks  are  also  due  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,  whose  excel¬ 
lent  work  has  laid  the  ground  for  any  study 
in  this  field,  and  whose  material  has  been 
used  extensively  throughout  this  report. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  "Executive  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


TEACHING  should  pay  enough — 

To  attract  young  persons  of  the  highest  personal  and  professional 
qualifications. 

To  hold  in  teaching  those  who,  beginning  with  first-class  qualities, 
continue  to  improve  themselves  thru  experience,  travel,  and  further  study. 

To  permit  those  who  remain  in  teaching  to  live  with  the  material 
and  the  cultural  surroundings  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities 
to  youth  and  to  the  state. 

To  provide  savings  whereby  those  incapacitated  by  age  or  disability 
may  retire  in  decency,  making  way  for  a  new  generation  of  teachers. 

National  Education  Association 
Research  Bulletin — Salaries  of 
School  Employees,  1938-39. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Method  of  Making  the  Survey 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  data  for 
this  study,  letters  and  questionnaires  were 
sent  out  to  all  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  January  1940.  The  replies, 
received  by  June  1940,  furnished  the  material 
for  this  report. 

The  questions  included  in  the  questionnaire 
(see  Appendix)  were  determined  by  a  study 
of  the  literature  on  teachers’  salaries  in  general 
and  a  review  of  the  status  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Two  guiding  principles 
were  followed  in  the  selection  and  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  questions.  The  questionnaire  had 
to  be  prepared  in  a  form  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  compare  the  results  of  our  study 
with  those  presented  in  the  biennial  report 
on  salaries  of  school  employees,  published  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  special  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  components  complicated  the 
setting-up  of  the  questionnaire  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  use 
two  questionnaires:  one  to  be  answered  by 
the  superintendent,  and  the  other  by  the 
individual  teacher.  Only  through  this  pro¬ 
cedure  could  an  adequate  but  simple  question¬ 
naire  be  drawn  up  ensuring  the  participation 
of  those  willing  to  cooperate.  Sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  each 
school,  and  various  follow-up  letters  were 
sent  to  secure  the  largest  possible  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Scope  and  Plan  of  the  Study 

In  the  United  States  there  are  55  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  with  a  total  of  64  de¬ 
partments.  (“Department”  refers  either  to  a 
special  unit  for  blind  children  in  dual  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  or  to  a  department 


for  white  or  colored  children  in  schools  where 
they  are  separated.)*  Five  schools  could  not 
be  considered  within  the  scope  of  the  survey 
because  of  their  exceptional  status  (3  parochial 
schools,  the  Royer-Greaves  School,  and  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  the 
Philippine  Islands).  Six  residential  schools 
with  10  departments  did  not  cooperate  in 
the  survey.  The  report,  therefore,  covers  44 
schools  or  88  percent  of  the  schools,  with  49 
departments  or  83  percent  of  the  depart¬ 
ments;  all  but  four  states  having  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  (Georgia,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Washington)  are  represented  in  the 
study. 

A  list  of  all  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  their  number  of  full¬ 
time  and  part-time  teachers  in  1939-40  is  given 
in  Table  1,  which  also  gives  the  number  of 
full-time  and  part-time  teachers  participating 
in  the  survey. 

The  number  of  full-time  teachers  in  all 
residential  schools  is  845,  and  that  of  part- 
time  teachers  135,  which  gives  a  total  of  980 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  residential  schools  in 
the  United  States.  The  above-mentioned 
schools  not  within  the  scope  of  the  survey 
have  25  full-time  and  9  part-time  teachers. 

*The  following  schools  with  departments  for  white  and 
colored  children  have  been  considered  as  one  residential 
school  with  two  departments: 

Alabama  School  for  Blind — Alabama  School  for  Negro 
Blind,  Talladega 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Arkansas  State  School 
for  the  Colored  Blind,  Little  Rock 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Florida 
School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  St. 
Augustine 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind — Georgia  School  for 
the  Colored  Blind,  Macon 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  White  Department  and 
Colored  Department,  Louisville 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  White  and  Colored 
Departments,  Baltimore 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  White  De¬ 
partment  and  Colored  Department,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
White  and  Colored  Departments,  Cedar  Spring 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  White  and  Colored 
Departments,  Nashville 
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The  study,  therefore,  covers  656  or  80  percent 
of  the  full-time  teachers,  and  47  or  37  percent 
of  the  part-time  teachers;  this  constitutes  a 
total  of  703  teachers  or  74  percent  of  all 
teachers. 

In  Salaries  of  School  Employees,  1938-39 
(4.,  page  69)  a  participation  of  82  percent  of 


all  employees  is  considered  “a  remarkably 
complete  coverage  for  questionnaire  studies 
of  this  type.”  A  coverage  of  80  percent  of  the 
full-time  teachers  in  our  study  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  this  standard,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  survey  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  undertaken  in  our  special  field. 


Table  i. — Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Number  of  Full-Time 

and  Part-Time  Teachers  (Total  and  Reporting) 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Name  of  School 

Teachers 

Teachers  Reporting 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

17 

17 

3 

5 

8 

4 

14 

.  .  . 

1 1 

3 

3 

12 

5 

12 

2 

1 1 

6 

1 1 

2 

10 

3 

9 

9 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

.  .  . 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

3 

5 

27 

3 

27 

3 

15 

2 

14 

2 

25 

6 

25 

6 

17 

3 

14 

2 

.  .  . 

4 

15 

7 

US 

5 

5 

16 

2 

16 

2 

5 

3 

67 

7 

62 

5 

26 

25 

18 

2 

18 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

1 

1 

12 

5 

12 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

5 

3 

12 

1 

9 

.  .  . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Blind . 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind* . 

Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind* . 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Hawaii . 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . . 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  White  Department* . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department* . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind . 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  White  Department.  .  .  . 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department.  .  . 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Piney  Woods  School,  Department  for  the  Colored  Blind.  .  .  . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  (New  Jersey) . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 
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Table  i. — Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Number  of  Full-Time 
and  Part-Time  Teachers  (Total  and  Reporting) — Continued. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Name  of  School 

Teachers 

Teachers  Reporting 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind .  52 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind .  22 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind* . .  .  5 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf .  27 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Colored  Department. . .  13 

North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind .  7 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind .  28 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind .  21 

The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans  (Colored). .  1 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind .  10 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind .  30 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind* .  6 

St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind* .  5 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind .  24 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Philippine  Islands)* .  4 

Institute  for  Blind  Children  (Porto  Rico) .  3 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind .  10 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colored  De¬ 
partment  .  2 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind .  6 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind .  19 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  Department .  5 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . .  .  .  31 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Youths*.  ...  15 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind .  4 

The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind .  16 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children .  4 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind* .  17 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind .  17 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind .  4 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind .  23 


17 

1  22 

3' 

27 

13 

4 

1  28 

3  21 

1  1 


5  9 

5  30 

3 


1  24 


I 


2 

9 


.  2 

I  6 

3  19 

5 

I  31 


2  4 

2  l6 

I  4 

4 

17 

4 

I  23 


I 

3 

1 


1 


I 


1 

3 


2 

2 


1 


Total 


845  135  656  47 


*These  data  have  been  secured  from  other  sources  such  as  school  reports,  directories,  etc. 


The  first  part  of  the  study,  on  the  status  of 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
presents  data  on  the  personal  and  professional 
status  of  our  group  of  teachers.  The  figures 
report  on  facts  as  they  were  found  in  the 
school  year  1939-40  and  are  compared  with 


studies  on  the  status  of  teachers  in  public 
schools  in  preceding  years.  The  chapter  on 
the  personal  status  includes  information  on 
the  general  composition  of  our  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  regard  to  sex,  marital  status,  age, 
seeing  and  blind  teachers,  full-time  and  part- 
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time  teachers,  resident  and  non-resident  teach¬ 
ers.  The  chapter  on  the  professional  status 
reports  findings  with  regard  to  teaching  posi¬ 
tions,  educational  preparation,  professional 
experience,  professional  load,  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  and  various  details  such  as  contracts, 
provisions  for  retirement,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to 
a  presentation  of  the  status  of  salaries  in  the 
form  of  arithmetic  means  and  medians,  and 
of  range  and  distribution  of  salaries.  Salary 
figures  for  various  teaching  positions,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  the  country,  and  for  certain 
groups  of  teachers  are  given. 

Part  three  compares  our  salary  standards 
with  those  in  public  schools.  An  inter-city  com¬ 
parison  facilitates  the  comparison  of  salaries 
in  schools  for  the  blind  with  those  in  public 
schools  of  the  same  community.  In  addition 
to  that,  range  and  distribution  of  salaries  are 
compared,  and  the  relative  standard  of  salaries 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  determined.  Finally, 
certain  relationships  between  preparation,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  salaries  are  discussed. 

A  summary  of  facts  presents  the  content  of 
the  whole  study  in  a  condensed  form. 

Classifications  and  Terms  Used  in  the 
Study 

Teaching  Positions.  Teachers  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  divided  into  five 
groups  with  regard  to  their  teaching  positions : 

Elementary  teachers  (including  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers) 

High  school  teachers  (junior  and  senior) 

Music  teachers 

Physical  education  teachers 

Vocational  teachers  (including  teachers  of 
pre-vocational  and  vocational  handwork, 
piano  tuning,  home  economics,  farm¬ 
ing,  typewriting,  dictaphone,  and  related 
subjects). 

Elementary  and  high  school  teachers  are 
frequently  combined  under  the  name  of 
“classroom  teachers”;  music  teachers,  physical 
education  teachers,  and  vocational  teachers 


are  frequently  referred  to  as  “non-academic 
teachers.” 

Classification  by  Regions.  In  presenting 
statistical  data  in  various  parts  of  this  survey, 
schools  are  grouped  by  regions.  The  group¬ 
ing  conforms  with  the  classification  used  in 
City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation,  Salaries, 
and  Experience  (j.,  page  10)  which  is  based 
on  Odum’s  Southern  Regions  of  the  United 
States*  Only  the  Northeast  is  subdivided  to 
show  New  England  and  the  other  north¬ 
eastern  states  separately.  The  following  list 
gives  the  region,  the  states,  and  the  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  the  blind  cooperating  in  the 
survey. 

New  England  (Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont) 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hart¬ 
ford 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown 

Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia) 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  White 
Department,  Baltimore 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Romney 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Institute 

Southeast  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia) 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (White  and 
Colored  Departments),  Little  Rock 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


#Odum,  Howard  W.  Southern  Regions  of  the  United 
States.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1936,  pages  5-1 1. 
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(White  and  Colored  Departments),  St. 
Augustine 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton 
Rouge 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind, 
Scotlandville 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson 
Piney  Woods  School,  Department  for  the 
Colored  Blind,  Piney  Woods,  Miss. 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
(White  and  Colored  Departments), 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  (White  and  Colored  Departments), 
Cedar  Spring 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (White  and 
Colored  Departments),  Nashville 
The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Staunton 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children,  Hampton 

Middle  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin) 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville 

Northwest  (Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming) 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado 
Springs 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Gooding 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Great 
Falls 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City 
North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bathgate 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden 

Southwest  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas) 
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Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Tucson 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee 

The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Orphans  (Colored),  Taft,  Okla. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin 

Far  West  (California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 

Washington) 

California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem 

Territories  (Hawaii,  Porto  Rico) 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

Institute  for  Blind  Children,  Santurce,  Porto 
Rico 

Depart7nent  as  distinct  from  school  refers 
either  to  a  special  unit  for  blind  children  in 
dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  or 
to  a  department  for  white  or  colored  children 
in  schools  where  they  are  separated. 

Arithmetic  means  and  medians  are  statis¬ 
tical  forms  of  averages.  The  “arithmetic 
mean”  is  the  measure  that  is  usually  called 
the  “average.”  It  is  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  all  single  items  by  the  number  of 
items.  The  “median”  is  the  midpoint  of  a 
statistical  series  arranged  in  order  of  magni¬ 
tude — the  point  above  which  and  below 
which  50  percent  of  the  cases  lie.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tion-value  and  as  such — contrary  to  the  arith¬ 
metic  mean — it  is  not  affected  by  unusually 
high  or  low  items  in  the  scale.  (For  example: 
Of  the  five  salaries  $900,  $950,  $1,000,  $1,200, 
$2,000,  the  arithmetic  mean  is  $1,210,  and  the 
median  is  $1,000.  The  median  does  not  change 
even  if  the  top  salary  goes  up  to  $10,000  or 
more,  which  would  completely  destroy  the 
significance  of  the  arithmetic  mean  salary  for 
our  given  example.) 

Numbers  and  pages  in  parentheses  refer  to 
titles  of  publications  listed  under  “References.” 


I.  THE  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

i 

A.  Personal  Status 


Men  and  Women  Teachers 

A  total  of  703  teachers  reported;  212  were 
men  and  491  were  women.  Their  distribution 
in  the  various  types  of  teaching  positions  is 
shown  in  Table  2. 

The  comparative  figures  for  the  teaching 
population  in  public  schools  (6.,  page  55) 
show  that  “the  proportion  of  women  teachers 
is  approximately  as  follows:  in  the  kinder- 


( widowed  and  divorced  included).  There  is 
a  very  marked  difference  between  the  per¬ 
centages  of  married  teachers  among  men  and 
women:  130  or  61  percent  of  the  men  teachers 
and  only  80  or  16  percent  of  the  women  teach¬ 
ers  are  married. 

The  largest  percentage  (about  70  percent) 
of  married  teachers  is  found  among  the  men 
teachers  in  music  and  in  vocational  subjects. 


Table  2. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Men  and  Women  Teachers  in  Various  Teaching  Positions 


Teaching  Position 

High  Pliys. 

Elementary  School  Music  Education  Vocational  Total 

Teachers  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per- 

ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent 


Women .  221  90  83  56  95  73  19  61  73  49  491  70 

Men .  24  10  65  44  35  27  12  39  76  51  212  30 

Total .  245  100  148  100  130  100  31  100  149  100  703  100 


Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  245  elementary  teachers  reporting,  221  or  90  percent  were  women,  24  or 
10  percent  were  men,  etc. 


gartens  and  elementary  schools,  88  percent; 
in  the  reorganized  high  schools,  62  percent 
(junior  high  schools  alone  have  almost  70 
percent  women) ;  and  in  the  regular  and 
vocational  high  schools,  56  percent.”  Our 
group  of  classroom  teachers  has  about  the 
same  percentage  of  women:  90  percent  for 
elementary  teachers,  and  56  percent  for  high 
school  teachers.  There  are  no  comparable 
figures  available  for  the  other  groups  of 
teachers. 

Marital  Status 

With  regard  to  the  marital  status  of  the 
teachers,  the  questionnaires  reveal  (Table  3) 
that  210  or  30  percent  of  the  teachers  are 
married  and  493  or  70  percent  are  single 


The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  teachers 
of  these  two  groups  are  not  so  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  live  on  the  campus  of  the  school  as 
classroom  teachers  and  physical  education 
teachers.  A  summary  of  the  national  data  on 
the  marital  status  of  women  and  men  teach¬ 
ers  indicates  (6V  page  55) :  “between  three 
and  four  out  of  every  twenty  elementary- 
school  teachers  are  married  women,  and 
about  fourteen  are  single  women.”  Among 
elementary  teachers  of  the  blind  about  three 
out  of  every  twenty  teachers  are  married 
women  and  about  fifteen  are  single  women. 
In  the  group  of  high  school  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  about  two  out  of  every  twenty 
teachers  are  married  women  as  compared 
with  nine  who  are  single.  The  comparable 
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Table  3. — Marital  Status  of  Men  and  Women  in  Various  Teaching  Positions 


Teaching  Position 

High 

Phys. 

Elementary 

School  Music 

Education 

Vocational 

Total 

Teachers  Num-  Per- 

Num-  Per-  Num-  Per- 

Num-  Per- 

Num-  Per- 

Num-  Per- 

ber  cent 

ber  cent  ber  cent 

ber  cent 

ber  cent 

ber  cent 

Women 


Married .  . 

40 

18 

13 

16 

12 

13 

4 

21 

11 

15 

80 

16 

Single.  .  .  . 

181 

82 

70 

84 

83 

87 

15 

79 

62 

85 

411 

84 

Total.. . 

221 

100 

00 

1 

100 

95 

100 

19 

100 

73 

100 

491 

100 

Men 

Married .  . 

12 

50 

35 

54 

25 

7i 

6 

50 

52 

68 

130 

61 

Single. . . . 

12 

50 

30 

46 

10 

29 

6 

50 

24 

32 

82 

39 

Total. . . 

24 

100 

65 

100 

35 

100 

12 

100 

76 

100 

212 

100 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  221  women  elementary  teachers  reporting  on  their  marital  status,  40  or 
18  percent  were  married,  and  181  or  82  percent  were  single,  etc. 


figures  for  senior  high  school  teachers  in 
public  schools  are  between  one  and  two  mar¬ 
ried  and  eleven  single  women  teachers.  This 
shows  that  the  marital  status  of  women 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  corresponds 
almost  completely  with  that  of  women  teach¬ 
ers  in  public  schools. 

With  regard  to  men  teachers  in  public 
schools,  “Out  of  twenty  teachers  on  each  level, 
only  one  elementary-school  teacher,  three 
junior  high -school  teachers,  and  four  senior 
high-school  teachers  are  married  men.”  For 
teachers  of  the  blind,  one  elementary  school 
teacher  and  five  high  school  teachers  out  of 
twenty  teachers  are  married.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  married  men  high  school  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  is  therefore  slightly 
larger  than  that  in  public  schools.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
schools  provisions  for  married  residential 
teachers  are  made  only  for  those  in  leading 
positions  (department  heads,  supervisors, 
etc.).  Such  positions  are  held  by  sixteen 
percent  of  the  men  teachers,  of  whom  almost 
all  are  in  the  group  of  high  school  teachers. 

The  statement  “Single  women  hold  the 
majority  of  teaching  positions  on  all  public 
school  levels”  (6.,  page  55)  can  also  be  con¬ 


firmed  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  various 
teaching  positions. 

Age 

The  median  age  of  our  entire  group  of 
teachers  is  38  years;  that  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  is  34.2  years,  and  that  of  high  school 
teachers  is  37.1  years  (Table  4).  The  average 
age  of  the  elementary  teachers  conforms  with 
that  of  the  same  group  in  urban  public 
schools,  which  is  estimated  as  34  years  (6.,. 
page  55).  High  school  teachers  of  the  blind, 
however,  are  about  three  years  older  than 
high  school  teachers  in  urban  public  schools, 
who  have  an  estimated  median  age  of  33  to 
34  years.  Non-academic  teachers  have  a 
median  age  of  41.6  years  and  are  there¬ 
fore  considerably  older  on  the  average 
than  classroom  teachers.  The  median  age  of 
men  classroom  teachers  is  33.7  years,  and  that 
of  women  classroom  teachers  is  35.9  years. 
Table  4  shows  that  the  percentage  of  teachers 
younger  than  35  years  of  age  is  53.8  percent 
for  elementary  teachers,  42.7  percent  for  high 
school  teachers,  and  28.9  percent  for  non- 
academic  teachers.  The  percentage  of  teachers 
older  than  55  years  is  12.8  percent  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  9.1  percent  for  high  school 
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Table  4. — Age  Distribution  of  Teachers  in  Various  Teaching  Positions 


Teaching  Position 


Elementary  High  School  Non-Academic  Total 


Age  Group 

Number  Percent 
of  of 

Teachers  Teachers 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Percent 

of 

Teachers 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Percent 

of 

Teachers 

Number  Percent 
of  of 

Teachers  Teachers 

70  and  more .  .  . 

2 

0.9 

I 

0.8 

1 1 

3-7 

14 

2.2 

65—69 . 

4 

1.8 

3 

2-3 

1 1 

3-7 

18 

2.8 

60 — 64 . 

12 

5-3 

2 

i-5 

15 

5-1 

29 

4.4 

55—59 . 

1 1 

4.8 

6 

4-5 

23 

7.8 

40 

6.1 

50—54 . 

13 

5-7 

15 

11. 5 

29 

9-9 

57 

8.7 

45—49 . 

•  15 

6.6 

1 1 

8.4 

40 

13-5 

66 

10. 1 

40 — 44 . 

20 

8.8 

14 

10.7 

27 

9i 

61 

9-3 

35—39 . 

28 

12.3 

23 

17.6 

54 

18.3 

105 

16. 1 

30—34 . 

•  53 

23-4 

26 

19.8 

48 

16.3 

127 

19-5 

25—29 . 

•  45 

19.8 

22 

16.8 

29 

9-9 

96 

14-7 

20 — 24 . 

24 

10.6 

8 

6.1 

8 

2.7 

40 

6. 1 

Total . 

227 

100.0 

131 

100.0 

295 

100.0 

653* 

100.0 

Ar.  Mean . 

37- 

9  years 

39- 

3  years 

43- 

8  years 

40 

8  years 

Median . 

34- 

2  years 

37- 

1  years 

4i. 

6  years 

38 

0  years 

Read  table  as  follows:  Out  of  the  total  of  227  elementary  teachers  reporting,  24  teachers  or  10.6  percent 
are  20-24  years  old;  45  or  19.8  percent  are  25-29  years  old;  etc.  The  arithmetic  mean  number  of  years  is 
37.9  and  the  median  number  of  years  is  34.2. 

*50  teachers  did  not  report  their  ages,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  would  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  averages. 


teachers,  and  20.3  percent  for  non-academic 
teachers.  These  figures  indicate  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  keep  teachers  in  the  non- 
academic  field  longer  in  service  than  class¬ 
room  teachers,  and  as  a  result  the  influx  of 
younger  teachers  to  these  groups  is  limited. 

Seeing  and  Blind  Teachers 

Of  the  total  number  of  703  teachers  report¬ 
ing,  there  are  504  (71.7  percent)  seeing  teach¬ 
ers  and  199  (28.3  percent)  blind  teachers. 
When  the  term  “blind”  is  used,  it  should  be 
understood  that  all  visually  handicapped 
teachers  are  included  under  this  term.  It  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  teachers  in  this  group 
are  without  sight,  though  some  of  them,  of 
course,  are  totally  blind.  Only  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  do  we  call  this  group  blind,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  term  visually  handicapped  would 
perhaps  be  the  more  adequate  expression. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  when 
applied  to  “schools  for  the  blind”  with  re¬ 


gard  to  the  visual  handicaps  of  their  pupils. 

Table  5  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  blind  and  seeing  teachers  in  various  teach¬ 
ing  positions.  The  highest  percentage  of  blind 
teachers  is  found  among  vocational  teachers 
(43.0  percent)  and  music  teachers  (30.8  per¬ 
cent).  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  teaching 
of  music,  of  manual  training  or  industrial 
arts,  particularly  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
where  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view  it 
may  even  be  an  asset.  It  is  surprising,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  that  26.5  percent  of  all  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  are  blind,  whereas  only  17.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  school  teachers  are  blind. 
The  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  elementary  grades — all  embracing 
as  they  are  in  residential  schools — make  it  at 
least  problematic  as  to  whether  blind  teachers 
can  fulfill  their  duties  satisfactorily.  In  high 
schools,  where  teaching  is  done  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis,  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
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Table  5. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Seeing  and  Blind  Teachers 
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Teaching  Position 

High  Phys. 

Elementary  School  Music  Education  Vocational  Total 

Teachers  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per  Num-  Per- 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Seeing . 

180 

73-5 

122 

82 . 4 

90 

69.2 

27 

87.1 

85 

57-0 

504 

717 

Blind . 

65 

26.5 

26 

17.6 

40 

30.8 

4 

12.9 

64 

43-0 

199 

28.3 

Total .  .  . 

•  245 

100.0 

148 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

149 

100.0 

703 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  total  of  245  elementary  teachers  reporting,  180  or  73.5  percent  are  seeing 
and  65  or  26.5  percent  are  blind,  etc. 


about  the  full  employability  of  blind  teach¬ 
ers;  and  the  same  is  true,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  music  and  other  non-academic 
teachers.  The  teacher  of  a  kindergarten  or 
elementary  class,  however,  must  supply  her 
children  with  all  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  a  seeing  world  and  must  also  watch  and 
correct  certain  “mannerisms”  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  among  younger  children.  But 
there  are  probably  other  than  pedagogical 
reasons  to  explain  the  comparatively  large 
percentage  of  visually  handicapped  teachers 
in  elementary  grades.  Their  willingness  to 
continue  living  and  working  on  the  campus 
after  graduation,  starting  as  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons. 

There  is  one  teacher  who  is  blind — or  more 
correctly,  visually  handicapped — out  of  every 
three  to  four  teachers  on  the  whole  staff  of 
the  average  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
For  elementary  teachers  the  proportion  is  one 
out  of  four;  for  high  school  teachers  almost 
one  out  of  six;  for  music  teachers  one  out  of 
three;  for  physical  education  teachers  one  out 
of  eight;  and  for  vocational  teachers  almost 
one  out  of  two.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools,  however,  where  this  proportion  can¬ 
not  be  found  and  where  either  more  or  fewer 
blind  teachers  are  on  the  staff.  From  our 
reports  we  find  that  the  following  nine 
schools  (departments)  have  more  blind  teach¬ 
ers  than  would  correspond  approximately  to 
the  ratio  of  one  to  four: 


Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Colored  Department 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  thirteen  schools  have  less 
than  the  above-mentioned  ratio: 

California  School  for  the  Blind 
Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf,  Colored  Department 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Colored  De¬ 
partment 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind 
The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

The  ratio  of  one  to  three  or  four  could  not 
be  strictly  applied  to  smaller  schools  that  have 
only  a  few  teachers  on  the  staff. 
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Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Teachers  in 
Schools  of  Various  Enrollments 

The  number  of  schools  (departments),  teach¬ 
ers,  and  full-time  teachers  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  group  covered 
in  this  study,  is  given  in  Table  6,  and  their 
distribution  with  regard  to  pupil  enrollment 
is  shown. 


teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  full-time 
teachers — the  most  important  group — are 
considered. 

Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  over  200 
pupils  have  on  their  staffs  an  average  of  32 
teachers,  29  of  whom  are  full-time  teachers 
(2  schools  are  exempted,  having  on  their  staffs 
74  and  69  teachers  respectively  because  of 


Table  6. — Departments,  Teachers,  and  Full-Time  Teachers  in  Schools  of  Various  Enrollments 


Enrollment 
of  Schools 

Total  of 
Depart¬ 
ments 

Depart¬ 
ments  in 
Study 

Total 

of 

Teachers 
Num-  Per- 
ber  cent 

Over  250  Pupils.  .  . 

1 

1 

74 

7.6 

200-249  “  •  •  • 

5 

4 

195 

19.9 

150-199  “  ... 

7 

6 

163 

16.6 

100-149  “ 

10 

9 

193 

19.7 

50-  99  “  ... 

18 

14 

236 

24.1 

Below  50  “  ... 

23 

15 

119 

12. 1 

Total . 

64 

49 

980 

100.0 

Teachers  Total  of  Full-Time 

in  Full-Time  Teachers 


Study  Teachers  in  Study 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

67 

9-5 

67 

7-9 

62 

9-5 

121 

17.2 

168 

19.9 

116 

17.7 

146 

20.8 

151 

17.9 

136 

20.7 

170 

24.2 

172 

20.4 

156 

23-7 

140 

19.9 

195 

23.0 

133 

20.3 

59 

8.4 

92 

10.9 

53 

8.1 

703 

100.0 

845 

100.0 

656 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  total  of  64  departments,  1  department  has  an  enrollment  of  over  250 
pupils,  5  departments  have  an  enrollment  of  200-249  pupils,  etc.  Of  the  total  of  980  teachers,  74  or  7.6 
percent  are  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  over  250  pupils,  195  or  19.9  percent  are  in  schools  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  200-249  pupils,  etc. 


Of  the  64  departments  for  white  and  colored 
children  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
41  have  an  enrollment  below  100  pupils,  17 
have  an  enrollment  of  100  to  200,  and  6  have 
an  enrollment  of  over  200  pupils.  The  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  study  is  greater  among  the 
larger  schools  and  schools  of  medium  size 
than  it  is  among  the  smaller  schools:  five  out 
of  6  departments  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
200  pupils  participated,  15  out  of  17  with  an 
enrollment  of  100  to  200,  and  only  29  out  of 
41  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100  pupils. 

Of  the  total  of  980  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  36.2  percent  have  teaching 
positions  in  schools  of  smaller  size,  36.3  per¬ 
cent  in  schools  of  medium  size,  and  27.5  per¬ 
cent  in  large  schools.  The  distribution  of  the 
group  of  teachers  represented  in  this  study 
corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  total  of 


their  function  as  training  schools  for  teachers 
of  the  blind);  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
150  to  200  pupils  have  23  teachers,  almost  22 
of  whom  are  full-time  teachers;  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  100  to  150  pupils  have  19 
teachers,  17  of  whom  are  full-time  teachers; 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  50  to  100  pupils 
have  13  teachers,  11  of  whom  are  full-time 
teachers;  and  schools  with  an  enrollment 
below  50  have  an  average  of  5  teachers,  4  of 
whom  are  full-time  teachers.  These  figures 
indicate  that  larger  schools  have  proportion¬ 
ately  fewer  part-time  teachers  than  smaller 
schools. 

Resident  and  Non-Resident  Teachers 

In  most  schools  additional  duties  are  placed 
upon  the  teachers  because  of  the  manifold 
responsibilities  of  a  residential  school  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  general  objectives  of  education  in 
and  outside  the  classroom.  There  are  only  a 
few  schools  where  teachers  are  not  required 
to  live  on  the  campus.  The  following  schools 
report  that  all  their  teachers  live  off  the 
campus  (non-resident  teachers  only)  : 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

California  School  for  the  Blind 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 

Schools  reporting  all  their  teachers  living 
on  the  campus  (resident  teachers  only)  are: 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 
The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Orphans  (Colored),  Okla. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  other  schools  reporting  have  resident  and 
non-resident  teachers. 

Table  7  lists  the  number  and  percentage  of 
resident  and  non-resident  teachers  in  the  five 
groups  of  teaching  positions. 

The  total  of  656  full-time  teachers  is  divided 
into  400  (61  percent)  resident  teachers  and 
256  (39  percent)  non-resident  teachers.  The 
highest  percentage  of  resident  teachers  is 
found  in  the  group  of  elementary  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers,  with  about  70  percent 


of  their  group  living  on  the  campus.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  resident  teachers  is 
among  music  teachers,  of  whom  less  than 
one-half  are  resident  teachers. 

Of  the  400  resident  full-time  teachers  in 
the  study,  90  or  22.5  percent  are  men  and 
310  or  77.5  percent  are  women.  The  fact  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  resident  teachers 
occurs  among  women  teachers  is  better  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  percentage  of  resident  teachers 
among  women  and  men:  65.7  percent  of  the 
women  teachers  and  only  49  percent  of  the 
men  teachers  live  on  the  campus  of  their 
schools. 

All  resident  teachers  receive  room  and 
board  as  part  of  their  salaries.  Most  of  the 
schools  provide  laundry  service,  and  some 
schools,  medical  attention  as  well.  Non-resi¬ 
dent  teachers  frequently  report  having  single 
meals  (lunch)  at  the  school,  most  likely  for 
reasons  of  convenience. 

Summary 

The  survey  covers  703  or  74  percent  of  all 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  study.  The  data  on  the  Personal  Status 
reveal  that  the  composition  of  our  group  of 
teachers,  though  a  comparatively  small  sam¬ 
ple  of  all  teachers,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  general  teaching  population  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  Men  and  Women  Teachers.  491  or  70 


Table  7. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Full-Time  Teachers 


Teaching  Position 

High  Phys. 

Elementary  School  Music  Education  Vocational  Total 

Teachers  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per- 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Resident . 

165 

69 . 6 

86 

59-7 

5i 

47.2 

22 

73-3 

76 

55-5 

400 

61.0 

Non-Resident 

72 

30-4 

58 

40.3 

57 

52.8 

8 

26.7 

61 

44-5 

256 

39-0 

Total . 

237 

100.0 

144 

100.0 

108 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

656 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  237  full-time  elementary  teachers  reporting,  there  are  165  or  69.6  percent 
resident  teachers  and  72  or  30.4  percent  non-resident  teachers,  etc. 
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percent  of  the  teachers  are  women  and  212  or 
30  percent  are  men.  Women  constitute  90 
percent  of  the  elementary  teachers,  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  school  teachers,  73  percent 
of  the  music  teachers,  61  percent  of  the 
physical  education  teachers,  and  49  percent  of 
the  vocational  teachers.  The  percentage  of 
women  classroom  teachers  in  public  schools 
is  about  the  same. 

2.  Marital  Status.  210  or  30  percent  of  the 
teachers  are  married  and  493  or  70  percent 
are  single.  130  or  61  percent  of  the  men  teach¬ 
ers  and  only  80  or  16  percent  of  the  women 
teachers  are  married.  The  largest  percentage 
of  married  teachers  is  among  the  men  music 
teachers  and  the  men  vocational  teachers. 

3.  Age.  The  median  age  of  our  group  of 
teachers  is  38  years.  Elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  are  considerably  younger  than 
the  rest  of  the  teachers,  and  within  these  two 
groups  men  are  younger  than  women.  The 
median  age  of  elementary  teachers  of  the 
blind  is  the  same  as  that  in  public  schools; 
high  school  teachers  of  the  blind  are  about 
3  years  older  than  high  school  teachers  in 
public  schools. 

4.  Seeing  and  Blind  Teachers.  Among  the 
teachers  reporting  199  or  28  percent  are  blind. 
The  largest  percentage  of  blind  teachers  is 


found  among  the  vocational  teachers  and 
music  teachers,  but  there  are  also  more  than 
26  percent  blind  teachers  among  the  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers.  In  general  there  is  one  blind 
teacher  out  of  every  3  to  4  teachers  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind.  Nine  schools 
have  more  than  this  ratio  and  13  schools  have 
less  than  this  ratio. 

5.  Full-time  and  Part-time  Teachers.  656 
of  the  teachers  participating  in  the  study  are 
full-time  teachers.  Schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  200  pupils  have  on  their  staffs 
an  average  of  32  teachers  (29  of  them  full¬ 
time  teachers);  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  150  to  200  pupils  have  23  teachers  (22 
full-time  teachers) ;  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  100  to  150  have  19  teachers  (17  full¬ 
time  teachers)  ;  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
50  to  100  have  13  teachers  (11  full-time  teach¬ 
ers)  ;  and  schools  with  an  enrollment  below 
50  have  5  teachers  (4  full-time  teachers). 

6.  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Teachers. 
Among  the  full-time  teachers  are  400  or  61 
percent  resident  teachers  and  256  or  39  per¬ 
cent  non-resident  teachers.  Elementary  and 
physical  education  teachers  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  resident  teachers.  There  are  6 
schools  reporting  non-resident  teachers  only, 
and  6  schools  reporting  resident  teachers  only. 


B.  Professional  Status 


Teaching  Positions 

The  distribution  of  teaching  positions  for 
the  total  number  of  teachers,  for  men  and 
women,  seeing  and  blind  teachers,  is  shown 
in  Table  8. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  of  703 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
are  elementary  teachers;  second  in  number 
are  high  school  teachers  and  vocational  teach¬ 
ers;  music  teachers  follow  closely.  There  are 
only  31  teachers  of  physical  education  in  our 
schools.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  is  larger  than  that  of  teachers 
of  physical  education  does  not  indicate  that 


schools  without  such  teachers  do  not  give  any 
instruction  in  this  important  subject.  In  some 
schools,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  teachers 
of  other  subjects  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  instruction  in  physical  education.  They  are 
listed,  however,  under  their  main  teaching 
activity. 

The  distribution  of  men  and  women  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  five  groups  of  teaching  positions 
does  not  follow  the  pattern  of  the  total.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  men  teachers  hold  positions  as 
vocational  and  high  school  teachers,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  are  music,  elementary, 
and  physical  education  teachers.  The  largest 
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Table  8. — Teaching  Positions  Held  by  Men,  Women,  Seeing,  and  Blind  Teachers 


!3 


Total  Men  Women  Seeing  Blind 

Teaching  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per-  Num-  Per- 

Position  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent 


Elementary .  245  34.8  24  11.3  221  45.0  180  35.7  65  32.7 

High  School .  148  21. 1  65  30.7  83  16.9  122  24.2  26  13. 1 

Music .  130  18.5  35  16.5  95  19.3  90  17.8  40  20.1 

Phys.  Education .  31  4.4  12  5.7  19  3.9  27  5.4  4  2.0 

Vocational .  149  21.2  76  35.8  73  14.9  85  16.9  64  32.1 


Total .  703  100.0  212  100.0  491  100.0  504  100.0  199  100.0 


Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  total  of  703  teachers  reporting,  245  or  34.8  percent  were  elementary 
teachers,  148  or  21.1  percent  were  high  school  teachers,  etc. 


number  of  women  teachers  (almost  one-half 
of  all  women  teachers)  have  positions  as 
elementary  teachers.  The  remaining  half  are 
music,  high  school,  and  vocational  teachers, 
with  a  small  number  of  physical  education 
teachers. 

The  proportions  of  seeing  teachers  in  the 
five  groups  follow  closely  the  pattern  set  for 
the  total  of  teachers.  The  figures  for  blind 
teachers,  however,  show  a  different  distribu¬ 
tion.  About  one-third  of  the  blind  teachers 
are  elementary  teachers,  one-third  are  voca¬ 
tional  teachers,  and  the  other  third  is  com¬ 
posed  of  music  teachers,  high  school  teachers, 
and  only  four  blind  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  This  distribution  indicates  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  blind  teachers  hold  positions  as 
elementary  and  vocational  teachers  and  that 
blind  music  teachers — contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tions — constitute  only  one-fifth  of  all  blind 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

There  are  37  Negro  teachers  in  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  reporting,  and 
all  of  them  teach  in  departments  for  colored 
blind  children.  Fifteen  are  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  9  are  high  school  teachers,  5  are  music 
teachers,  and  8  are  vocational  teachers. 

The  positions  as  principals  or  department 
heads  are  held  largely  by  men  teachers;  33  or 
16  percent  of  the  men  teachers  and  21  or  4 
percent  of  the  women  teachers  hold  such 
positions. 


Levels  of  Preparation 

In  City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation,  Sala¬ 
ries,  and  Experience  page  7)  it  is  pointed 
out  that  “Any  large-scale  effort  to  study  the 
preparation  of  teachers  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  meas¬ 
ures  are  used.  Individual  differences  among 
students  and  institutional  differences  among 
normal  schools  and  colleges  are  such  that  a 
‘year  of  training  beyond  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion’  is  a  very  elastic  unit  of  measure.”  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  years  of  attendance  at  school  and 
college,  however,  are  the  only  measurable 
differences,  and  such  measures  of  quantity  of 
educational  preparation  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  salary  schedules  and  for  appointment  to 
responsible  positions.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  teachers  with  high  levels  of  preparation 
are  better  qualified  than  those  with  less 
preparation. 

Table  9  presents  data  on  levels  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
derived  from  the  answers  in  the  question¬ 
naires.  The  median  number  of  years  of 
preparation  beyond  high  school  graduation 
for  elementary  teachers  of  the  blind  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  for  public  school  teachers. 
The  percentage  figures  also  are  very  similar, 
and  the  only  difference  is  that  there  are  more 
teachers  with  less  than  2  years  of  preparation 
in  schools  for  the  blind  than  there  are  in 
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Table  9. — Levels  of  Preparation  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Teachers 


Teaching  Position  and  Level  of 

Teachers  of 
the  Blind  1 

Blind  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 

Public  School 
Teachers 

Preparation  Beyond  High  School 

Num- 

Per- 

N  um- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Elementary  Teachers 

5  years  or  more .  10 

4  years,  but  less  than  5  years .  85 

3  years,  but  less  than  4  years .  42 

2  years,  but  less  than  3  years .  66 

Less  than  2  years .  21 


Total  Number  of  Teachers .  224* * 

Median  Number  of  Years .  3.6 

High  School  Teachers 

5  years  or  more .  41 

4  years,  but  less  than  5  years .  83 

3  years,  but  less  than  4  years .  7 

2  years,  but  less  than  3  years .  11 

Less  than  2  years .  4 


Total  Number  of  Teachers .  146** 

Median  Number  of  Years .  4.6 


4-5 

2 

3-9 

5. 159 

4 

37-9 

19 

37-3 

37,559 

33 

18.7 

7 

13-7 

21,447 

19 

29-5 

13 

25-5 

43,391 

38 

9-4 

10 

19.6 

5,284 

4 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

112,840 

100 

3-4 

3-4 

28.1 

6 

24.0 

27,870 

3i 

56.9 

14 

56.0 

49,051 

55 

4.8 

1 

4.0 

4,559 

5 

7-5 

3 

12.0 

4,9i7 

5 

2.7 

1 

4.0 

1,685 

1 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

88,082 

100 

4-5  4-7 


Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  224  elementary  teachers  of  the  blind,  10  or  4.5  percent  have  5  years  or 
more  preparation  beyond  high  school  graduation;  85  or  37.9  percent  have  4  years,  but  less  than  5  years; 
etc.  The  median  number  of  years  of  preparation  is  3.6,  etc. 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  3.,  page  41. 

*21  teachers  did  not  answer. 

**2  teachers  did  not  answer. 


public  schools.  This  difference,  however,  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  smaller  percentage 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  having  2  but  less 
than  3  years  of  experience.  The  data  on 
levels  of  preparation  for  high  school  teachers 
(median  number  of  years  and  percentage 
figures)  show  almost  complete  conformity  be¬ 
tween  high  school  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  in  public  schools. 

The  percentage  of  classroom  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  having  more  than  4 
years  of  preparation  is  59.2,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  public  school  teachers  is 

596- 

Table  9  also  reports  the  levels  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  blind  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  figures  indicate  that  as  far  as  prepara¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  blind  teachers  are  on  a  par 


with  their  seeing  colleagues  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  public  schools.  There  are 
some  differences  in  the  percentage  figures, 
but  the  small  number  of  blind  teachers  makes 
these  insignificant,  whereas  the  median  num¬ 
ber  of  years  is  a  more  reliable  measure. 

In  general,  high  school  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  have  one  more  year  of  prepara¬ 
tion  than  elementary  school  teachers;  the 
difference  in  years  of  preparation  between 
elementary  teachers  and  high  school  teachers 
in  public  schools  is  somewhat  greater,  namely 
1.3  years. 

A  regional  comparison  of  median  levels  of 
preparation  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  with  those  in  public  schools  is  presented 
in  Table  10.  There  are  rather  wide  differences 
between  our  group  of  elementary  teachers  and 
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Table  io. — Median  Levels  of  Preparation  by  Region 


New  Middle 

South- 

Middle 

North- 

South- 

Far 

Teaching  Position 

England.  Atlantic 

east 

States 

west 

west 

West  Total 

Elementary  Teachers 


Schools  for  the  Blind  . . . 

4-1 

4.0 

3-4 

3-0 

4.2 

3-5 

4.2 

3-6 

Public  Schools . 

2.8 

2.8 

4-1 

3-5 

3-6 

4.4 

3-8 

3-4 

High  School  Teachers 

Schools  for  the  Blind.  .. 

4-4 

4.6 

4-5 

4.9 

4-3 

4.8 

5-0 

4.6 

Public  Schools . 

4-4 

4.6 

4.6 

4-7 

4.6 

4-7 

5  + 

4-7 

Read  table  as  follows:  The  median  number  of  years  of  preparation  for  elementary  teachers  in  New 
England  is  4.1  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  2.8  in  public  schools;  the  median  number  of  years  of  preparation 
for  high  school  teachers  in  New  England  is  4.4  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  4.4  in  public  schools;  etc. 
Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  j.,  page  42. 


the  same  group  in  public  schools  although 
the  median  number  of  years  for  all  teachers 
in  the  7  regions  is  almost  the  same  in  both 
groups.  The  differences  are  quite  significant 
and  should  be  the  concern  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  authorities,  particularly  in  the  following 
regions,  where  elementary  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  quite  inferior  in  their  years 
of  preparation  to  those  in  public  schools: 
Southeast,  Middle  States,  and  Southwest.  In 
all  other  regions  the  preparation  of  our  group 
of  teachers  is  superior  to  that  of  public  school 
teachers.  This  is  the  case  particularly  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
where  the  special  courses  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  (at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass,  and  Teachers  College,  New  York  City) 
have  certainly  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
median  number  of  years  of  preparation  for 
high  school  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  7  regions  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  same  group  in  public  schools.  The 
data  indicate  therefore  that  the  professional 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  high  school  teachers  in  public 
schools.  The  professional  preparation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  for  the  blind,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  wide  regional  differences,  being 
inferior  in  three  regions  and  superior  in  four. 

The  highest  median  years  of  preparation 
occur  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  high  re¬ 


quirements  in  the  State  of  California  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  achievement. 

The  levels  of  preparation  are  also  expressed 
by  the  degrees  and  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  as  shown  in  Table  n. 

More  than  half  of  the  elementary  teachers 
do  not  have  any  degree  or  certificate  and 

36.7  percent  have  college  degrees.  The  per¬ 
centage  figures  for  high  school  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  college  degrees  are  much  more  favorable: 
86.5  percent  have  college  degrees  and  only 

12.8  percent  are  without  degrees.  Music  teach¬ 
ers  show  44.6  percent  with  college  degrees 
and  43.9  percent  without  degrees;  11.5  percent 
have  various  kinds  of  teaching  certificates.  Of 
the  180  physical  education  and  vocational 
teachers  reporting,  63  teachers  or  35  percent 
have  degrees  of  various  kinds,  while  117  or 
65  percent  are  without  degrees. 

The  questionnaires  also  reveal  that  48  teach¬ 
ers  in  service  have  had  the  special  course  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  offered  by  Perkins 
Institution  (Harvard  Course);  7  teachers  re¬ 
ported  special  training  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
(Teachers  College) ;  and  24  teachers  had  other 
special  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  small  number  reporting  participation  in 
the  New  York  Institute — Teachers  College 
course  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
did  not  participate  in  this  study.  Our  figures 
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Table  ii. — Highest  Degrees  and  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers 


■  ,  Teaching  Position 

Elementary  High  School  Music 


Highest  Degree 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Percent 

of 

Teachers 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Percent 

of 

Teachers 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Percent 

of 

Teachers 

No  Certificate  or  Degree . 

135 

55-1 

19 

12 . 8 

57 

43-9 

Teaching  Certificate  Only . 

.  .  . .  20 

8.2 

1 

0.7 

15 

11. 5 

Bachelor’s  Degree . 

86 

35-1 

87 

58.8 

54 

4i-5 

Master’s  Degree . 

4 

1 .6 

35 

23-7 

4 

3-1 

Doctor’s  Degree  (Ph.D.  or  Ed.D) . 

6 

4.0 

Total . 

.  . . .  245 

100. 0 

148 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  245  elementary  teachers  reporting,  135  or  55.1  percent  have  no  certificate 
or  degree,  20  or  8.2  percent  have  teaching  certificates  only,  etc. 


indicate  that  21  percent  of  all  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have  taken  special 
courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  All  the 
others  acquired  their  special  training  while 
in  practice. 

The  teaching  of  blind  children  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  requiring  highly  specialized  prepara¬ 
tion.  Teachers  entering  our  profession  need, 
therefore,  a  preparation  which  in  addition  to 
that  of  public  school  teachers  gives  them  also 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  teaching  blind 
children.  Consequently,  the  levels  of  prepara¬ 
tion  must  be  raised  by  additional  training  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

Levels  of  Teaching  Experience 

We  have  assumed  that  the  length  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  is  an  indication  of  their  quali¬ 
fication.  Can  this  inference  also  be  applied 
to  the  length  of  experience  of  teachers?  The 
authors  of  City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation, 
Salaries,  and  Experience  (j.,  page  16)  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative:  “Until  the 
average  level  of  experience  is  high  enough  to 
be  representative  of  a  life-career  service,  the 
answer  will  continue  to  be  ‘yes.’  ”  The  need 
for  longer  tenure  of  service  is  explained  by 
the  following  quotation:  “Stabilization  or 
permanence  of  personnel  may  be  considered 
a  basic  prerequisite  of  a  profession.  Adjust¬ 


ment  to  a  community,  acquaintance  with  its 
traditions,  and  knowledge  of  its  social  needs 
can  come  only  thru  continued  residence.  The 
high  rate  of  transiency  among  teachers  in 
public-school  systems  in  the  past  has  been 
detrimental  not  only  to  educational  planning 
but  unquestionably  has  also  been  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  lowering  the  professional  status 
of  teaching  in  the  public  mind.”*  Although 
the  data  presented  in  the  above  mentioned 
study  reveal  that  the  average  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  rising  in  recent  years,  the 
following  conclusion  is  reached:  “the  levels 
of  experience  are  still  below,  rather  than 
above,  levels  which  would  be  typical  of  a 
stable  teaching  service.” 

Table  12  compares  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  with  those  of  public  school  teachers. 
The  median  for  the  first  group  is  12.2  and 
that  for  the  latter  group  14.0,  which  indicates 
that  our  group  of  teachers  is  almost  2  years 
below  the  already  unsatisfactory  level  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  school  teachers.  The  per¬ 
centage  figures  reveal  that  this  difference  in 

*Evenden,  Edward  S.;  Gamble,  Guy  C.;  and  Blue, 
Harold  G.  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers: 
Teacher  Personnel  in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1933,  No.  10, 
Vol.  II.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1935.  Page  32. 
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Table  12. — Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  Classroom  Teachers 


Schools  for  the  Blind 

Public  Schools 

Teaching  Experience 

Number  of  Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Teachers  Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

40  or  more  years . 

.  5 

i-3 

3,693 

i-9 

32  to  39  years . 

.  15 

4.0 

11,044 

5-7 

24  to  31  years . 

.  46 

12.2 

22,625 

11.7 

20  to  23  years . 

.  29 

7-7 

19,410 

10.0 

16  to  19  years . 

.  46 

12.2 

24,448 

12.7 

12  to  15  years . 

.  50 

13.2 

3G543 

16.2 

8  to  11  years . 

.  69 

18.2 

3G954 

16.6 

4  to  7  years . 

.  66 

8.7 

24,446 

12.6 

2  to  3  years . 

.  33 

5-o 

14,084 

7-3 

less  than  2  years . 

.  19 

17-5 

io,354 

5-3 

Total  Number  of  Teachers . 

Median  Number  of  Years . 

.  378 

100.0 

12.2 

193,601 

14.0 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  378  classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  5  or  1.3  percent  had  40  or 
more  years  of  teaching  experience,  15  or  4.0  percent  had  32  to  39  years,  etc.  The  median  number  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  is  12.2,  etc. 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  3.,  page  45. 


median  number  of  years  of  experience  is 
mainly  caused  by  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
having  less  than  two  years  of  experience.  The 
percentage  of  these  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  is  more  than  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  teachers  in  public  schools.  This 
trend  toward  shorter  service  demonstrates  a 
greater  fluctuation  of  teaching  personnel  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Table  13  presents  a  break  up  of  the  total 
median  and  gives  median  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  following  groups  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind:  elementary  teachers, 


high  school  teachers,  men  teachers  (elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school),  women  teachers 
(elementary  and  high  school),  and  blind 
teachers.  Comparable  data  for  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  in  public  schools 
are  also  reported.  Elementary  class  teachers- 
in  schools  for  the  blind  have  a  considerably 
lower  median  number  of  years  of  experience 
than  the  same  group  in  public  schools,  while 
high  school  teachers  have  about  the  same 
length  of  experience.  The  median  number  of 
years  of  experience  for  men  teachers  (9.6)  is 
far  below  that  for  women  teachers  (13.0), 


Table  13. — Median  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  Certain  Groups  of  Teachers 

of  the  Blind 


Elemen-  High  Men  Teachers* *  Women  Teachers* 

Type  of  School  tary  School  Elemen-  High  Elemen-  High  Blind 

Teachers  Teachers  tary  School  tary  School  Teachers** 


Schools  for  the  Blind .  11.7  13.2  7.3  10.8  11.9  14-7  Il.l 

Public  Schools .  14.4  13.5  •••  ••••  ••••  ....  .... 


Read  table  as  follows:  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience  of  elementary  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  11.7,  that  of  elementary  teachers  in  public  schools  is  14.4,  etc. 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  3.,  pages  44,  45. 

*Includes  blind  and  seeing  teachers. 

**Includes  men  and  women  teachers. 
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which  indicates  that  there  is  less  stability  in 
the  group  of  men  teachers.  Further  analysis 
of  our  data  for  men  and  women  teachers 
with  regard  to  elementary  and  high  school 
positions  indicates  that  the  lowest  median  of 
years  of  experience  is  that  for  men  teachers 
in  elementary  classes,  the  most  mobile  group 
among  our  teachers;  women  high  school 
teachers  have  a  median  of  14.7  years  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  which  characterizes  their 
group  as  having  the  greatest  stability.  The 
median  number  of  years  of  experience  of 
blind  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  (11.1) 
is  one  year  below  the  median  for  all  class¬ 
room  teachers  (12.2). 


schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  this  group  with  teachers  in  public 
schools.  The  lowest  medians  are  found  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  the  Far  West.  In  these  regions,  there  is 
also  a  very  considerable  difference  between 
the  teaching  experience  of  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  and  teachers  in  public  schools. 
The  Southeast,  the  Middle  States,  the  North¬ 
west,  and  the  Southwest  have  teachers  with 
longer  teaching  experience,  and  in  these  states 
there  are  only  slight  differences  between  the 
teaching  experience  of  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  that  of  teachers  in  public 
schools.  These  facts  are  discussed  further  in 


Table  14.— Median  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  Classroom  Teachers  by  Region 


New  Middle  South-  Middle  North-  South-  Far 
Type  of  School  England  Atlantic  East  States  West  West  West  Total 


Classroom  Teachers  in 


Schools  for  the  Blind . . 
Classroom  Teachers  in 

10.8  9.8 

12.6 

14.6 

13-7 

11  -  7 

9.0 

12.2 

Public  Schools . 

14.8  14.2 

12.5 

14.0 

13 -4 

12.9 

15-4 

14.0 

Read  table  as  follows: 

In  New  England,  classroom  teachers  in 

schools  for  the  blind  have 

10.8  median 

years  of  teaching  experience  and  classroom  teachers  in  public  schools  have  14.8,  etc. 
Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  j.,  page  18. 


While  elementary  teachers  in  public  schools 
have  a  longer  teaching  experience  than  the 
other  groups  of  teachers,  elementary  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind  have  by  far  the  short¬ 
est  teaching  experience.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  new  teachers 
beginning  their  practice  in  schools  for  the 
blind  usually  start  in  the  elementary  group 
and  acquire,  while  in  service,  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  promotion  to  high  school 
teaching.  The  resulting  greater  frequency  in 
change  of  personnel  contributes  to  a  lower 
number  of  median  years  of  experience  for 
the  group  of  elementary  teachers. 

Data  on  median  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  grouped  by  geographic  region,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  14,  show  great  regional 
differences  within  the  group  of  teachers  in 


the  chapter  on  Relation  of  Preparation,  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  Salaries. 

Teaching  experience  is  composed  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  schools  with  seeing  children  and  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  find  that  198  out 
of  378  classroom  teachers  reporting,  or  52 
percent,  have  had  experience  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,  their  median  number  of  years 
of  experience  in  such  schools  being  5.6.  It  is 
only  natural  that  very  few  blind  teachers  of 
the  blind  should  have  had  any  experience  in 
schools  for  the  seeing;  only  9  out  of  84  blind 
teachers  reporting  have  taught  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  probably  before  they  became  blind.  If 
we  consider  only  the  seeing  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  189  out  of  the 
294  reporting,  or  64  percent,  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching  seeing  children. 
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Teacher  Load 

The  questionnaire  includedquestions  about 
the  weekly  hours  of  duties,  divided  into:  (a) 
teaching,  (b)  supervision,  tutoring,  chaperone 
duties,  (c)  administration. 


teachers  has  a  median  load  of  34  hours  per 
week,  as  compared  with  the  above-mentioned 
30.8  periods  per  week  in  public  schools. 
Teachers  for  the  blind,  therefore,  carry  a 
much  heavier  load  of  duties  than  do  teachers 
in  public  schools. 


Table  15. — Number  of  Teaching  Hours  and  Total  Hours  of  Assigned  Duties  Per  Week 


Secondary  Teachers  in 

Classroom  Teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  Public  Schools 

Number  of  Hours  Reporting  Teaching  Reporting  Total  Hours  Reporting  Teaching 

per  Week  Hours  of  Assigned  Duties  Periods 

Number  of  Percent  of  Number  of  Percent  of  Number  of  Percent  of 
Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 


35  or  more .  51  14. 1  172  47.1  287  14.5 

30-34 .  90  24.8  106  29.0  834  42.0 

25-29 .  125  34.4  81  22.2  721  36.3 

Fewer  than  25 .  97  26.7  6  1.7  144  7.2 


Number  of  Teachers.  .  363  100.0  365  100.0  1,986  100.0 

Median  Number .  26  hours  per  week* *  34  hours  per  week*  30.8  periods  per  week 


Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  363  classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  reporting,  51  or  14. 1  per¬ 
cent  have  35  or  more  teaching  hours  per  week,  90  or  24.8  percent  have  30  to  34  teaching  hours  per  week, 
etc.  The  median  number  of  teaching  hours  per  week  is  26,  etc. 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  g..  page  230. 

*The  median  given  here  is  based  on  the  ungrouped  data  of  the  questionnaires;  the  median  from  the 
grouped  data  in  this  table  is  28.4  for  Teaching  Hours  and  34.5  for  Total  Hours  of  Assigned  Duties. 


Table  15  reports  on  teaching  hours  and 
total  hours  of  assigned  duties  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  on  teaching  periods 
of  secondary  teachers  in  public  schools.  The 
median  number  of  teaching  hours  per  week 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  26  hours  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30.8  periods  per  week  for  secondary 
teachers  in  public  schools  (9.,  page  230).  The 
difference  between  hours  and  periods  would 
certainly  bring  the  median  teaching  load  of 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  up  to  that  of 
public  school  teachers.  But  our  group  of 
teachers  has,  in  addition  to  teaching  duties, 
other  regularly  assigned  duties  such  as  in¬ 
dividual  tutoring,  supervision  in  study  halls, 
etc.,  which  do  not  occur  in  public  schools  at 
all  but  are  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher’s 
assignment  in  schools  for  the  blind.  In  a  com¬ 
parison  of  teacher  load,  the  figures  reported 
under  “total  assigned  duties”  should  there¬ 
fore  be  used.  They  reveal  that  our  group  of 


Such  activities  as  voluntary  service,  record 
keeping,  writing  of  reports,  conferences  and 
interviews  with  parents  or  pupils,  scoring 
tests  and  grading  papers,  were  not  taken  into 
consideration,  since  reports  on  such  voluntary 
or  incidental  activities  leave  too  much  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  teacher.  Although 
such  data  are  reported  in  The  Teacher  Loo\s 
at  Teacher  Load  (9.,  pages  230,  231),  they 
are  admittedly  not  too  accurate. 

The  median  load  of  our  teachers  is  34 
hours  per  week  or  almost  7  hours  per  school 
day.  Approximately  1  out  of  2  teachers  re¬ 
ported  35  hours  or  more  per  week  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1  out  of  7  teachers  reporting  the 
same  in  public  schools;  only  1  teacher  out 
of  50  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  fewer 
than  25  periods  per  week,  as  compared  with 
1  teacher  in  14  in  public  schools.  Out  of  363 
classroom  teachers  reporting,  there  are  64 
teachers  or  18  percent  with  no  additional  as- 
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signed  “out-of-class”  responsibilities.  The  com¬ 
parative  data  for  the  rest  of  the  teachers  are: 
83  teachers  out  of  258  or  32  percent  report 
having  no  additional  duties  besides  teaching. 
Classroom  teachers  are  therefore  more  likely 
to  carry  additional  duties  than  non-academic 
teachers. 


staff  or  to  the  number  of  full-time  teachers. 
There  are  8  pupils  to  1  teacher  in  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  150  or  more,  and  7  to 
7.5  pupils  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  be¬ 
low  150.  These  data  are  for  full-time  teachers. 
If  we  include  part-time  teachers  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  the  total  of  teach- 


Table  16. — Median  Hours  of  Teacher  Load  by  Region 


Teachers  and  Type  New 

of  Load  England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

All  Full-Time  Teachers 
Median  Teaching  Hours 

25 

25 

30 

30 

28 

30 

27 

27 

Median  Hours  of  Total 
Assigned  Duties . 

34 

31 

35 

35 

32 

40 

32 

34 

Classroom  Teachers 

Median  Teaching  Hours 

25 

25 

29 

27 

26 

30 

26 

26 

Median  Hours  of  Total 
Assigned  Duties . 

34 

31 

35 

36 

32 

45  + 

32 

34 

Read  table  as  follows:  The  median  number  of  teaching  hours  of  all  full-time  teachers  in  New  England 
is  25,  the  median  number  of  hours  of  total  assigned  duties  is  34,  etc. 


Table  16  reports  on  the  median  number  of 
teaching  hours  and  median  number  of  hours 
of  total  assigned  duties  of  all  full-time  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  7  regions.  The 
Southeast,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  South¬ 
west  report  the  highest  number  of  hours  for 
teaching  as  well  as  for  total  duties.  The 
median  number  of  teaching  hours  for  all 
regions  is  27,  the  median  number  of  hours 
of  total  duties  for  all  regions  is  34.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  same  question  for  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  alone  shows  that  the  difference  between 
the  teaching  load  of  the  total  of  teachers  and 
that  of  classroom  teachers  is  very  slight. 

The  median  size  of  classes  is  considered 
“one  of  the  most  widely  used  and  most  tangi¬ 
ble  measures  of  teaching  load”  (9.,  page  229). 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  size  of  public  school 
classes  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
classes  in  schools  for  the  blind.  We  must 
therefore  limit  our  observation  to  the  finding 
of  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  relation 
either  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  on  the 


ers,  we  find  that  there  are  7.5  pupils  for  1 
teacher  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  150 
or  more,  and  only  5.8  to  6.7  pupils  to  1  teacher 
in  schools  with  an  enrollment  below  150.  This 
indicates  that  in  schools  with  a  smaller  enroll¬ 
ment,  more  part-time  teachers  are  called  in 
and  their  services  are  used  for  fewer  pupils 
per  teacher  than  in  the  large  schools.  The 
latter  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  services  of 
full-time  teachers  as  they  have  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils  to  justify  the  employment  of 
special  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  afore-mentioned  data  do 
not  allow  an  appraisal  of  teacher  load  but 
give  information  on  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
in  schools  for  the  blind  with  various  enroll¬ 
ments. 

Professional  In-Service  Training 

The  importance  of  self-improvement  and 
in-service  training  for  teachers  is  generally 
recognized.  Teachers  of  the  blind  not  only 
have  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  develop- 
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ments  in  the  general  field  of  education,  but 
they  must  also  keep  themselves  informed 
about  the  progress  in  their  own  area  of  the 
education  of  physically  handicapped  children. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  taking  additional 
work  in  a  college  which  may  lead  to  a  higher 
degree,  by  taking  university  extension  courses, 
or  by  attending  summer  schools  offering 
courses  in  education.  Reading  of  professional 
literature  is  of  course  an  important  part  of 
the  teacher’s  self-improvement,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  specific  in-service  training. 


training  greater  than  the  number  of  teachers 
taking  additional  work.  There  are  no  com¬ 
parative  data  on  this  question  available  for 
public  school  teachers,  but  as  far  as  our  own 
teachers  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  show  a 
considerable  interest  in  planned  improvement 
of  their  teaching  qualifications  and  abilities. 

Miscellaneous  Information 

The  questionnaires  on  Teachers’  Salaries 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  participating  contained  a  number  of 


Table  17. — Number  of  Classroom  Teachers  Taking  Professional  In-Service  Training 


Total 


Teachers  In-Service 
Training 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South- 

East 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Number  of  Teachers  Report¬ 
ing  In-Service  Training. . . 

26 

33 

56 

37 

5 

24 

12 

193 

54-2 

Number  of  Teachers  Report¬ 
ing  No  In-Service  Training 

15 

29 

47 

37 

20 

12 

3 

163 

45-8 

Number  of  Teachers  Re¬ 
porting . 

4i 

62 

103 

74 

25 

36 

15 

356 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  41  teachers  in  New  England  reporting,  26  reported  in-service  training 
and  15  reported  none,  etc. 


Table  17  gives  a  summation  of  the  answers 
of  356  classroom  teachers  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  54.2  percent  are  continuing 
their  professional  training  either  in  summer 
schools  or  extension  courses  or  by  work  for 
further  degrees;  45.8  percent  do  not  report 
on  further  professional  training,  though  they 
may  mention  attendance  at  single  lectures  or 
professional  meetings,  reading  of  professional 
literature,  listening  to  radio  lectures,  visiting 
public  school  classes,  etc.  With  regard  to 
regional  differences,  the  data  give  evidence 
that  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  Southeast,  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Far  West  more  teachers  are  continuing  their 
professional  training  than  not;  in  the  Middle 
States  both  groups  are  equal;  and  only  in  the 
Northwestern  States  is  the  number  of  those 
not  continuing  to  improve  their  professional 


questions  which  will  be  discussed  in  this 
section  of  the  study. 

/.  For  what  length  of  time  are  contracts  with 

teachers  signed ? 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  teachers  (23.3 
percent)  hold  positions  in  5  schools  (depart¬ 
ments)  on  the  basis  of  contracts  stipulating 
that  after  the  first  year  of  service,  discharge 
is  possible  only  for  cause;  226  teachers  (29.2 
percent)  are  in  21  schools  (departments) 
where  full-year  contracts  are  signed  with  the 
teachers;  286  teachers  (36.9  percent)  in  18 
schools  (departments)  have  contracts  for  less 
than  1  year  (usually  9  months) ;  and  82  teach¬ 
ers  (10.6  percent)  in  5  schools  (departments) 
have  no  contracts  at  all.  In  summing  up,  it 
can  be  stated  that  52.5  percent  of  our  teachers 
serve  under  contracts  of  1  year  or  more,  and 
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47.5  percent  have  contracts  of  less  than  1  year, 
or  none. 

2.  For  how  many  months  per  year  are  salaries 
paid? 

In  32  departments  with  436  teachers  (56.3 
percent)  salaries  are  paid  in  9  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  In  11  departments  with  262  teachers 
(33.8  percent)  salaries  are  paid  in  10  monthly 
installments,  and  in  only  6  departments  with 
77  teachers  (9.9  percent)  are  salaries  paid  in 
12  monthly  installments. 

3.  Are  there  any  regulations  governing  auto¬ 
matic  increases  in  teachers’  salaries? 

The  following  schools  reported  salary  sched¬ 
ules  with  certain  provisions  for  increases  in 
teachers’  salaries: 

California  School  for  the  Blind: 

Salary  schedule  with  definition  of  teaching 
positions  and  minimum  qualifications;  advan¬ 
ces  in  compensation  not  automatic  but  con¬ 
ditioned  on  evidence  of  increasing  knowledge 
and  professional  contributions. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind: 

College  graduates  are  eligible  for  Civil  Service 
examination;  salary  schedule  provides  auto¬ 
matic  increases  each  year  until  maximum 
salary  is  reached. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind: 

Salary  schedule  based  on  college  degrees  held 
by  teachers;  increase  of  $24  per  year  for  15 
years  is  provided. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind: 

Salary  schedule  provides  increases  for  each 
half  year  of  preparation  beyond  high  school 
and  for  years  of  experience. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Hawaii: 
Beginning  salary  is  $1,440;  provision  for  an¬ 
nual  increases  of  $60  up  to  maximum  of 
$1,920. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  have  salary 
schedules  based  on  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers.  Such  “preparation  sched¬ 
ules”  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Committee 


on  Salaries  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States  (2.,  page  9) : 
“The  basic  salary  classification  of  teachers 
in  public  school  systems  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  professional  and  academic  quali¬ 
fications,  regardless  of  the  grade  level  of  the 
pupils  taught.” 

The  following  schools  report  that  they 
provide  increases  in  salary  but  that  these  in¬ 
creases  are  not  regulated: 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (White  and 
Colored  Departments) 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind 

(Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  reports  it  is 
just  now  going  into  Civil  Service,  which  will 
provide  new  regulations.) 


These  schools  provide  salary  increases  on 
the  basis  of  either  length  of  service,  summer 
courses,  Civil  Service  examinations,  additional 
college  degrees,  faithfulness,  efficiency,  time 
and  contributions  over  and  above  assigned 
duties,  etc.,  or  any  combination  of  these 
factors.  The  rest  of  the  schools  answer  this 
question  with  “no.” 


4.  Are  any  provisions  made  for  teachers’  re¬ 
tirement? 


Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
following  states  and  territories  are  protected 
by  retirement  plans: 


California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York 


North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Wisconsin 
Hawaii 
Porto  Rico 
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Schools  in  these  states  and  territories  provide 
retirement  on  the  basis  of  joint-contributory 
state  retirement  systems  which  are  reported 
on  in  detail  in  Status  of  Teacher  Retirement 
(7.).  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  secures  protection  for 
its  teachers  similar  to  that  of  state  retirement 
systems  through  an  arrangement  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  life  insurance  company. 

Thus,  51.3  percent  of  our  group  of  full-time 
teachers  are  in  schools  which  provide  protec¬ 
tion  through  retirement  plans.  This  propor¬ 
tion  compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  public  schools,  where  76  percent  of  the 
teachers  are  protected  under  various  types 
of  retirement  plans  (7.,  page  5).  The  per¬ 
centage  figure  given  for  our  group  of  teachers 
does  not  imply  that  all  teachers  are  actually 
protected  because  the  protection,  although 
available,  is  not  always  extended  to  every 
teacher  in  service. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  teachers  required  to 

obtain  additional  professional  training ? 

The  following  schools  answer  this  question 
specifically : 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
Florida  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind:  teachers  must  have  degrees  or  work 
toward  them. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind:  summer  train¬ 
ing  and  extension  work. 

California  School  for  the  Blind:  M.A.  degree 
or  doctorate;  significant  professional  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind: 
summer  course  of  6  weeks,  once  in  3  years. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind:  summer  schools 
at  least  every  third  summer. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind:  mini¬ 
mum  of  6  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a 
standard  college  at  least  every  5  years,  or 
participation  in  AAIB  conventions  every  2 
years. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind:  it  is  assumed  that  teachers 
are  not  interested  in  holding  their  jobs  if 
no  extra  professional  training  is  acquired 
for  a  period  of  5  years. 
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Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind:  under  same 
rules  as  teachers  in  public  schools. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind:  written 
report  on  professional  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  semester  required. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind:  additional 
professional  training  until  master’s  degree 
is  acquired. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind:  5  college 
hours  every  3  years. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind:  4  semester  hours 
annually. 

Twenty-two  schools  (departments)  report 
that  they  encourage  their  teachers  to  obtain 
additional  professional  training,  and  14 
schools  (departments)  report  that  additional 
professional  training  is  “not  required.” 

6.  What  are  the  minimum  academic  require¬ 
ments  as  applied  to  the  employment  of  new 

academic  teachers ? 

Of  the  44  schools  (departments)  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  32  require  college  degrees 
of  teachers  to  be  newly  employed,  4  require 
either  college  degrees  or  teaching  licenses, 
and  only  8  require  3  or  2  years  of  college 
training  or  only  high  school  graduation.  Gen¬ 
eral  teacher  training  of  1  or  2  years  is  re¬ 
quired  by  14  schools  (departments)  and 
special  training  in  teaching  the  blind  by  16, 
although  many  of  them  add  “if  possible”  or 
“desired”;  17  schools  (departments)  want 
their  prospective  teachers  to  have  teaching 
experience  in  schools  for  seeing  children,  and 
13  departments  ask  for  experience  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  “if  possible.” 

Summary 

1.  Teaching  Positions.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  teachers  are  elementary  teachers;  about 
20  percent  of  the  teachers  are  either  high 
school,  music,  or  vocational  teachers;  and  less 
than  5  percent  are  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  men  are  either  high  school 
teachers  (30.7  percent)  or  vocational  teachers 
(35.8  percent) ;  almost  one-half  of  the  women 
are  elementary  teachers,  one-third  are  voca- 
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tional  teachers,  and  the  rest  music  or  high 
school  teachers. 

2.  Levels  of  Preparation.  Preparation  of 
our  teachers  compares  as  a  whole  favorably 
with  that  of  public  school  teachers,  on  the 
elementary  level  as  well  as  on  the  high  school 
level.  Elementary  school  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  3 .6,  high  school  teachers  have  4.6  median 
number  of  years  of  preparation.  There  are 
59.2  percent  of  classroom  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind  having  more  than  4  years  of 
preparation,  as  compared  with  59.5  percent 
in  public  schools.  There  is  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  preparation  between  seeing  and 
blind  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  A 
regional  comparison  of  levels  of  preparation 
reveals  that  elementary  teachers  of  the  blind 
in  the  Southeast,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
Southwest  are  inferior  in  preparation  to  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers;  in  all  other  regions  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers  of  the  blind 
are  either  on  a  par  or  superior  in  preparation 
to  public  school  teachers.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
the  elementary  teachers  and  12.8  percent  of 
the  high  school  teachers  have  no  certificate 
or  degree.  Twenty -one  percent  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  report  that  they  have  taken 
special  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  teaching  of  blind  children  is  a  highly 
specialized  profession.  Our  teachers  need, 
therefore,  a  preparation — and  in-service  train¬ 
ing — surpassing  that  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  The  levels  of  preparation  must  be  raised 
by  additional  training  in  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

3.  Levels  of  Teaching  Experience.  Teachers 
of  the  blind  have  12.2  median  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  public  school  teachers  have 
14.0  median  years  of  teaching  experience.  The 
lowest  median  number  of  years  of  experience 
is  that  of  the  men  elementary  teachers  (7.3) ; 
the  highest  median  number  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  of  women  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  (14.7).  Classroom  teachers  in  the  Far 
West,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  New 
England  have  less  experience  than  teachers 


in  the  other  regions.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
seeing  classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  had  previous  experience  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  seeing  children. 

4.  Teacher  Load.  Our  group  of  teachers 
has  a  median  load  of  34  hours  of  assigned 
duties  per  week  or  almost  7  hours  per  school 
day,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
teaching  load  in  public  schools  of  30.8  periods 
per  week.  There  are  more  than  7  pupils  for 
one  teacher  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  150  and  about  6  pupils  to  one  teacher 
in  schools  with  an  enrollment  below  150. 

5.  Professional  In-Service  Training.  54.2 
percent  of  the  classroom  teachers  report  that 
they  are  continuing  their  professional  train¬ 
ing  by  attending  summer  schools  or  extension 
courses  or  by  work  for  further  degrees.  Only 
in  schools  in  the  Northwest  is  the  number 
of  teachers  who  report  no  in-service  training 
greater  than  that  of  those  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  their  professional  training. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Information.  Almost  half 
of  the  teachers  have  contracts  of  less  than  one 
year,  or  none.  More  than  half  of  the  teachers 
receive  their  salaries  in  9  monthly  install¬ 
ments  and  only  10  percent  receive  12  monthly 
installments.  Five  schools  have  salary  sched¬ 
ules  with  provisions  for  increases  in  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  12  schools  report  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  increases  but  that  they  are  not  regulated. 
Teachers  in  14  states  and  2  territories  are 
protected  by  retirement  plans.  This  means 
that  half  of  our  teachers  are  in  schools  pro¬ 
viding  retirement  protection  as  compared 
with  75  percent  of  the  teachers  in  public 
schools.  Teachers  in  13  schools  are  required 
to  obtain  additional  professional  training,  and 
22  schools  report  that  they  encourage  the 
teachers  to  do  that.  Thirty-two  schools  require 
college  degrees  of  teachers  to  be  newly  em¬ 
ployed,  4  schools  require  either  college  de¬ 
grees  or  teaching  licenses,  and  the  remaining 
8  schools  reporting  have  requirements  below 
those  mentioned. 


II.  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Method  of  Adjustment  of  Salaries  of 
Resident  Teachers 

In  reporting  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
in  residential  schools,  one  problem  must  be 
solved  that  does  not  occur  in  studies  of 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers.  Residential 
schools  frequently  consider  room,  board,  and 
other  miscellaneous  services,  such  as  laundry 
and  medical  attention,  as  a  part  of  the  salary 
paid,  and  a  proper  amount  expressing  the 
value  of  these  in  dollars  must  be  added  to  the 
salary  actually  received  in  cash  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  “adjusted  salary.” 

The  amount  to  be  added  as  an  equivalent 
for  these  extra  allowances  cannot  be  a  con¬ 
stant  one  for  the  whole  country,  but  changes 
with  the  following  variables:  size  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  community,  local  standards  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  in  general,  and  local  costs  of 
living.  In  devising  a  method  of  adjusting 
teachers’  salaries  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  for  a  comparison  with  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers,  these  factors  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  available  data  on 
living  costs  as  reported  in  surveys  and  by 
various  agencies  were  not  satisfactory  for  our 
purposes.  Some  schools  reported  equivalents 


in  dollar  value  for  the  extra  allowances  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  teachers  as  part  of  their  salaries; 
these  had  been  fixed  either  by  the  school 
administration  or  by  other  authorities.  Such 
adjustment  figures  were  available  for  only  a 
few  schools  and — since  they  were  not  stipu¬ 
lated  by  disinterested  parties — did  not  seem 
entirely  reliable.  It  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
budgetary  interest  of  schools  which  deduct  a 
certain  amount  for  maintenance  from  the 
salaries  of  teachers  living  on  the  campus  to 
fix  this  amount  at  a  maximum,  thus  decreas¬ 
ing  the  actual  salary  paid  in  cash  to  those 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  school  com¬ 
pensating  the  teachers  who  live  off  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  the  maintenance  the  resident  teachers 


Table  18. — Average  Distribution  of  Income  by 
Single  Women  Teachers  at  Different 
Income  Levels 


Items  of 
Budget 

Under 

$1,500 

$1,500-1,999 

$2, 000-2,499 

Food. . . 
Rent . . . 

16.8  percent 
12.2 

14.6  percent 

11. 6 

13.2  percent 
10.4 

Total 

29.0  “ 

26.2 

23.6 

Source 

:  8.,  page  196. 

Table  19. — Salaries  Paid  Teachers  in  Various  Teaching  Positions  by  Region 


Region 

Elementary 
Mean  Median 

High  School 
Mean  Median 

Teaching  Position 
Music 

Mean  Median 

Phys.  Education 
Mean  Median 

Vocational 
Mean  Median 

Total 

Mean  Median 

New  England 
Middle 

$1,312 

$1,292 

$1,638 

$1,550 

$1,300 

$1,400 

$i,550 

$i,350 

$1,457 

$1,375 

Atlantic. .  . 

1,340 

1,350 

I,5i9 

1.367 

1,413 

I  .400 

$1 ,600 

$1,483 

1 ,298 

1. 317 

1.367 

1.354 

Southeast. . . . 

964 

988 

1 , 167 

1. 157 

973 

950 

1 , 230 

1,175 

936 

871 

1,015 

1.033 

Middle  States 

1,390 

1 ,300 

1,665 

I  ,400 

1-435 

1,329 

i,530 

1,375 

1.457 

1,291 

1,464 

1.338 

Northwest. .  . 

1,300 

1,267 

1,370 

I  ,400 

1,236 

1,250 

1,083 

I  ,  100 

1,257 

1,250 

Southwest . . . 

1,250 

1,244 

1,420 

1,433 

1,177 

I  ,092 

.  .  . 

I  ,090 

1,050 

1,225 

1,223 

Far  West. . . . 

1,600 

1,633 

2,130 

2,650 

... 

1,694 

1,500 

Total . 

$1 , 240 

$1 , 223 

$1,452 

$1,366 

$1,262 

$1,245 

$1,381 

$1,310 

$1,270 

$1,235 

$1 . 298 

$1,256 

Read  table  as  follows:  The  annual  salaries  received  by  elementary  teachers  in  New  England  have  an  arithmetic  mean  of 
$1,312  and  a  median  of  $1,292;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  arithmetic  mean  is  $1,340  and  the  median  $1,350;  etc.  The  total 
of  elementary  teachers  in  all  regions  have  an  arithmetic  mean  salary  of  $1,240  and  a  median  salary  of  $1,128,  etc. 
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Table  20. — Salaries  Paid  Certain  Groups  of  Teachers  in  Various  Teaching  Positions 


Total  of  Teachers  Seeing  Teachers*  Blind  Teachers*  Negro  Teachers** 
Teaching  Position  Mean  Median  Mean  Median  Mean  Median  Mean  Median 


Elementary .  $1,240  $1,228  $1,285  $1,266  $1,108  $1,094  $664  $650 

High  School .  1,452  1,366  1,509  1,393  G238  1,183  838  860 

Music .  1,262  1,245  1,284  1,288  1,218  1,217  750  825 

Phys.  Education .  1,381  1,310  1,434  1,330  1,050  1,150 

Other  Non-Academic. . .  1,270  1,235  1,321  1,273  1,198  1,180  800  825 


Total .  $1,298  $1,256  $1,346  $1,303  $1,175  $1,163  $784  $819 


Read  table  as  follows:  The  annual  salaries  of  the  total  of  elementary  teachers  of  the  blind  have  an 
arithmetic  mean  of  $1,240  and  a  median  of  $1,228;  those  of  high  school  teachers  have  an  arithmetic  mean 
of  $1,452  and  a  median  of  $1,366;  etc.  The  total  of  teachers  in  all  positions  have  an  arithmetic  mean  salary 
of  $1,298  and  a  median  of  $1,256,  etc. 

*lncludes  white  and  Negro  teachers. 

**Includes  seeing  and  blind  teachers. 


Table  21. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Teachers  in  Various  Teaching  Positions 


Salary  Groups 

Elemen¬ 

High 

Teaching  Position 

Phys. 

tary 

School 

Music  Education  Vocational 

Total 

$2,700-2,799 . 

... 

2 

... 

I 

3 

2,600-2,699 . 

.  •  . 

1 

.  .  . 

.  4  . 

I 

2 

2,500-2,599 . 

.  .  . 

1 

.  .  . 

.  4  . 

1 

2,400-2,499 . 

.  .  . 

4  4  4 

•  • 

2,300-2,399 . 

5 

7 

4 

1 

5 

22 

2,200-2,299 . 

1 

3 

1 

.  .  . 

4  4  4 

5 

2,100-2,199 . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

9 

2,000-2,099 . 

2 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

4  4  4 

2 

1,900-1,999 . 

1 

I 

.  .  . 

2 

2 

6 

1,800-1,899 . 

5 

7 

1 

.  .  . 

4 

17 

1,700-1,799 . 

.  .  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1,600-1,699 . 

8 

4 

3 

7 

22 

1,500-1,599 . 

16 

9 

7 

2 

5 

39 

1,400-1,499 . 

27 

14 

8 

2 

13 

64 

1,300-1,399 . 

20 

16 

13 

5 

11 

65 

1,200-1,299 . 

36 

1 1 

20 

4 

24 

95 

1,100-1,199 . 

32 

15 

6 

4 

16 

73 

1,000-1,099 . 

22 

7 

12 

3 

8 

52 

900-  999 . 

13 

4 

8 

1 

8 

34 

800-  899 . 

11 

10 

9 

1 

10 

4i 

700-  799 . 

7 

1 

2 

.  .  . 

8 

18 

600-  699 . 

11 

.  .  . 

3 

.  .  . 

4 

18 

500-  599 . 

5 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

2 

9 

400-  499 . 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

2 

5 

300-  399 . 

1 

1 

Number  of  Teachers.  . 

226 

119 

102 

29 

133 

609 

Median . 

$1 ,228 

$1,366 

$G245 

$1,310 

$1,235 

$1,256 

Ar.  Mean . 

$1 ,240 

$r,452 

$1 ,262 

$1,381 

$1,270 

$1 ,298 
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receive,  would  be  interested  in  keeping  this 
amount  at  a  minimum. 

The  following  method  for  the  adjustment 
of  teachers’  salaries  has  been  developed  and 
applied  throughout  the  study.  It  was  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  the  maintenance  (room  and 
board)  provided  by  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  to  the  teachers  living  on  the 
campus  represents  a  standard  of  living  that 
would  correspond  with  that  of  a  single 
woman  elementary  teacher  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  The  standard  of  maintenance  is  the 
same  for  all  teachers  living  on  the  campus, 
and  therefore  one  adjustment  sum  had  to  be 
determined  for  the  entire  staff  of  each  school. 


Miscellaneous  services  such  as  laundry  and 
medical  attention  were  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  this  omission  being  regarded  as 
equalized  by  the  many  meals  which  the  teach¬ 
ers  must  provide  for  themselves  when  they 
are  not  present  at  school.  The  question  of 
what  part  of  the  single  woman  teacher’s 
salary  is  spent  for  food  and  rent  is  answered 
by  a  table  in  The  Teacher’s  Economic  Posi¬ 
tion  ( 8 .,  page  196),  in  which  percentage 
figures  for  the  budget  items  food  and  rent  are 
given  for  various  levels  of  income.  Table  18 
lists  these  items  as  they  apply  to  this  study. 

The  steps  taken  to  determine  the  adjust¬ 
ment  sum  were  as  follows:  The  mean  salaries 


Table  22. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,700-2,799.  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

2,600-2,699.  . . 

1 

.  .  . 

I 

2 

2,500-2,599..  . 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

2,400-2,499.  . . 

.  .  . 

. . . 

•  • 

2,300-2,399.  .  . 

1 

21 

. . . 

22 

2,200-2,299.  •  • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2,100-2,199.  . . 

.  .  . 

6 

1 

2 

9 

2,000-2,099.  •  • 

.  .  . 

2 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2 

1,900-1,999.  . . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

.  .  . 

6 

1,800-1,899.  .  . 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5 

1 

.  .  . 

17 

1,700-1,799.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

2 

.  .  . 

6 

1,600-1,699.  .  . 

2 

8 

1 

6 

2 

3 

22 

1,500-1,599.  . . 

10 

9 

4 

1 1 

5 

. . . 

39 

1,400-1,499.  .  . 

7 

13 

8 

21 

7 

8 

. . . 

64 

1,300-1,399.  .  . 

8 

14 

15 

21 

2 

4 

1 

65 

1,200-1,299.  .  . 

9 

9 

15 

38 

5 

15 

4 

95 

1,100-1,199.  . . 

9 

9 

29 

16 

.  .  . 

7 

3 

73 

1,000-1,099.  . . 

5 

11 

9 

1 1 

3 

12 

1 

52 

900-  999 .. . 

.  .  . 

9 

12 

3 

6 

4 

34 

800-  899 . . . 

.  .  . 

1 

26 

4 

8 

2 

41 

700-  799- •• 

1 

3 

10 

2 

•  .  . 

2 

18 

600-  699 . . . 

2 

15 

.  .  . 

1 

18 

500-  599... 

.  .  . 

8 

.  .  . 

I 

.  t . 

9 

400-  499- •• 

1 

4 

5 

300-  399... 

1 

.  .  V 

1 

Number  of 

Teachers. . 

60 

105 

158 

164 

4i 

63 

18 

609 

Median . 

$i,375 

$G354 

$1 ,033 

$1,338 

$1,250 

$1 ,223 

$1,500 

$1,256 

Ar.  Mean.  .  . 

$G457 

$1,367 

$1,015 

$1 ,464 

$i,257 

$1,225 

$1,694 

$1 ,298 
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of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  residential  schools  were  taken 
from  the  Special  Salary  Tabulations  (5.)  and 
are  given  in  column  2  of  Table  28.  The  per¬ 
centage  spent  for  food  and  rent  at  the  given 
level  of  income  was  determined  and  the 
actual  value  in  dollars  figured.  Thus,  the 
annual  adjustment  sum  was  computed  and 
then  changed  to  the  actual  adjustment  sum 
for  9  months,  which  is  the  average  length 
of  a  school  year.  For  those  schools  having 
resident  teachers  this  “adjustment  sum”  is 
presented  in  Table  28. 

Example:  Watertown  (Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind) 

Mean  salary  of  elementary  teachers  in 

Watertown,  Mass .  $1,554 

Percentage  spent  for  Food  and  Rent  at  this 

income  level .  26.2 


Annual  expenditure  for  Food  and  Rent 

(2.6.2  percent  of  $1,554) .  $4°7 

Adjustment  Sum  (9  months  of  the  annual 

expenditure) .  $305 


The  adjustment  sum  ($305  in  the  example 
for  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown)  was  then 
added  to  the  annual  salary  of  those  teachers 
living  on  the  campus.  The  annual  salaries  of 
teachers  living  off  the  campus  were  tabulated 
as  they  appeared  in  the  questionnaires.  An¬ 
nual  salaries  were  computed  by  multiplying 
the  monthly  salary  by  the  number  of  months 
in  which  salaries  are  paid. 

Single  meals  allowed  to  teachers  living  off 
the  campus  were  disregarded  because  they 
are  usually  given  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
on  school  days  only,  and  frequently  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  additional  supervisory  services 
during  mealtime.  Cash  equivalents  for  such 


Table  23. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Elementary  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,300-2,399.  .  . 

•  •  • 

5 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

5 

2,200-2,299.  . . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

2,100-2,199. .  . 

I 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

2 

2,000-2,099.  •  • 

2 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2 

1,900-1,999. . . 

.  .  • 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1,800-1,899.  •  • 

.  •  . 

I 

.  .  . 

4 

5 

1,700-1,799.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1,600-1,699. .  . 

5 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

3 

8 

1.500-1,599.  .  . 

4 

3 

6 

3 

.  .  . 

16 

1,400-1,499..  . 

3 

7 

2 

9 

2 

4 

27 

1.300-1,399. . . 

3 

6 

5 

5 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

20 

1,200-1,299. .  . 

6 

3 

4 

10 

3 

9 

1 

36 

1,100-1,199. .  . 

2 

4 

15 

7 

3 

1 

32 

1,000-1,099.  .  . 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1 

22 

900-  999. . . 

4 

4 

2 

3 

.  .  . 

13 

800-  899 . . . 

I 

6 

1 

3 

.  .  . 

11 

700-  799... 

.  .  . 

6 

1 

.  .  . 

7 

600-  699 . . . 

1 

9 

1 

11 

500-  599- •• 

5 

5 

400-  499... 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

300-  399... 

1 

1 

Number  of 

Teachers. . 

21 

42 

63 

52 

16 

24 

8 

226 

Median . 

$1 ,292 

$i,350 

$988 

$1 ,300 

$1 ,267 

$1,244 

$1,633 

$1 ,228 

Ar.  Mean .  .  . 

$1,312 

$1,340 

$964 

$i,390 

$1,300 

$1,250 

$1 ,600 

$1 ,240 
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minor  concessions  would  not  change  the 
salary  to  any  material  extent. 

The  method  of  adjusting  teachers’  salaries 
with  maintenance  as  outlined  above  makes 
provision  for  the  previously-mentioned  varia¬ 
bles  as  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  the  same  or  a  similar  com¬ 
munity,  as  explained  with  Table  28. 

Average  Salaries  1939-40 

The  following  tables  summarize  in  means 
and  medians  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  Salaries  of 
superintendents  are  not  included.  Salaries  of 
department  heads  (principals,  head  teachers, 
supervisors)  were  disregarded  whenever  they 
were  considerably  different  from  those  paid 


regular  teachers.  Otherwise  they  were  re¬ 
tained  in  the  tabulations  as  teachers’  salaries. 
Whenever  the  number  of  teachers  reporting 
was  less  than  5,  means  and  medians  were 
not  calculated. 

Table  19  gives  data  on  salaries  of  teachers 
in  various  teaching  positions  as  they  are  paid 
in  different  regions  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  total  shows,  high  school  teachers  receive 
higher  salaries  than  any  of  the  other  groups, 
and  next  to  their  salaries  are  those  of  physical 
education  teachers.  The  differences  in  salaries 
paid  to  elementary  teachers,  music  teachers 
and  vocational  teachers  are  insignificant.  The 
total  figures  of  salaries  paid  in  the  7  regions 
indicate  that  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  in 
the  Far  West;  the  Middle  States  and  New 


Table  24. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  High  School  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,700-2,799.  . . 

2 

2 

2,600-2,699.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

I 

2,500-2,599.  . . 

1 

1 

2,400-2,499. .  . 

.  .  . 

2,300-2,399..  . 

1 

6 

7 

2,200-2,299. .  . 

1 

I 

1 

3 

2,100-2,199. .  . 

2 

2 

2,000-2,099.  . . 

1,900-1,999.  .  . 

1 

I 

1,800-1,899. .  . 

3 

2 

1 

I 

1 

t 

1,700-1,799..  . 

I 

2 

3 

1,600-1,699.  .  . 

1 

1 

I 

'  1 

.  .  . 

4 

1,500-1.599  - •• 

2 

3 

3 

I 

. . . 

.  .  . 

9 

1,400-1,499. . . 

1 

I 

6 

2 

1 

3 

14 

1,300-1,399. . . 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

16 

1,200-1,299. . . 

1 

8 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2 

11 

1,100-1,199. . . 

2 

3 

7 

1 

2 

15 

1,000-1,099. . . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

. . . 

7 

900-  999- 

3 

1 

4 

800-  899 . . . 

7 

2 

I 

10 

700-  799- •• 

1 

I 

600-  699 . . . 

•  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

500-  599 ••• 

1 

. . ,. 

1 

Number  of 

Teachers. . 

16 

16 

36 

26 

10 

10 

5 

119 

Median . 

$G550 

$1,367 

$i,i57 

$1 ,400 

$1 ,4°o 

$1 ,433 

$2,650 

$1,366 

Ar.  Mean.  .  . 

$1 ,638 

$i,5i9 

$1,167 

$1 ,665 

$1,370 

$1 ,420 

$2,130 

$1,452 
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England  are  next,  followed  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  the  Northwest,  and  the  South¬ 
west.  The  Southeast  shows  the  lowest  figures 
for  the  total  as  well  as  for  the  various  teach¬ 
ing  positions. 

Table  20  compares  the  salaries  of  three 
groups  of  teachers,  seeing,  blind,  and  Negro 
teachers,  in  various  teaching  positions,  and 
also  gives  the  salaries  for  the  total  of  teachers. 
Salaries  received  by  seeing  teachers  are  highest 
in  all  five  teaching  positions.  The  median 
salaries  of  seeing  and  blind  teachers  indicate 
that  the  latter  group  as  a  whole  receives  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  former.  If  the  salaries 
of  seeing  and  blind  teachers  in  the  various 
teaching  positions  are  compared,  we  find  that 
the  difference  in  the  median  salaries  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  is  $172,  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  $210,  and  of  physical  education  teachers 


$180.  The  difference  in  salaries  of  seeing  and 
blind  music  teachers,  however,  is  only  $71, 
and  that  of  vocational  teachers  $93  annually. 
Granted  that  the  amount  of  salary  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  evaluation  of  services  ren¬ 
dered,  these  differences  in  salaries  indicate 
that  administrators  apparently  consider  the 
services  of  blind  music  and  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  as  being  practically  on  a  par  with  those 
of  seeing  teachers  but  do  not  hold  the  same 
view  with  regard  to  blind  teachers  in  the 
other  teaching  positions.  This  differentiation, 
however,  cannot  be  based  on  differences  in 
professional  preparation  since  the  chapter  on 
the  training  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  reveals  that  seeing  and  blind  teachers 
have  practically  the  same  median  number  of 
years  of  training  after  graduation  from  high 
school. 


Table  25. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Music  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,3 00-2,399..  . 

4 

... 

4 

2,200-2,299. . . 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

2,100-2,199. . . 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

2 

2,000-2,099. .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1,900-1,999.  .  . 

.  •  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  • 

1,800-1,899. . . 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1,700-1,799. . . 

I 

.  .  . 

1 

1,600-1,699. . . 

2 

1 

3 

1,500-1,599... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1,400-1,499. . . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

.  .  . 

8 

1,300-1,399. . . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

13 

1,200-1,299. . . 

.  .  . 

I 

6 

8 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1,100-1,199.  •  • 

1 

.  .  . 

4 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

6 

1,000-1,099. . . 

.  .  . 

3 

.  .  . 

2 

1 

6 

12 

900-  999... 

.  •  . 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

800-  899 . . . 

.  .  . 

6 

2 

1 

9 

700-  799 .. . 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

.  .  . 

2 

600-  699 . . . 

.  .  . 

3 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

3 

500-  599... 

1 

1 

400-  499-.. 

1 

1 

Number  of 

Teachers. . 

6 

16 

26 

34 

7 

1 1 

2 

102 

Median . 

$1 ,400 

$1,400 

$950 

$1,329 

$1,250 

$1 ,092 

.  •  . 

$1,245 

Ar.  Mean.  . . 

$1 ,300 

$1,413 

$973 

$1,435 

$1 ,236 

$1,177 

$1 ,262 
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Salaries  o£  Negro  teachers  are  far  below 
those  of  the  other  groups  of  teachers.  The 
median  salary  of  all  Negro  teachers  reporting 
is  only  65  percent  of  the  median  salary  paid 
to  teachers  of  the  blind  as  a  whole.  Negro 
teachers  of  elementary  classes  receive  only  53 
percent  of  the  median  salary  paid  to  all  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers. 

Range  and  Distribution  of  Salaries  1939-40 

The  following  tables  present  the  range  and 
the  distribution  of  salaries  above  and  below 
the  median  salaries  reported  in  the  previous 
section. 

Table  21  shows  the  range  and  distribution 
of  salaries  of  all  teachers  included  in  the 
salary  tabulations,  with  regard  to  the  various 
teaching  positions.  Median  and  mean  salaries 
for  the  five  gfoups  of  teaching  positions  and 


for  the  total  are  also  given. 

Table  22  shows  the  range  and  distribution 
of  salaries  of  all  teachers  by  geographic 
regions.  Median  and  mean  salaries  for  the 
7  regions  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
total  are  also  given. 

Tables  23-27  present  separately  the  range 
and  distribution  of  salaries  paid  elementary 
teachers — high  school  teachers — music  teachers 
— physical  education  teachers — and  vocational 
teachers  in  the  7  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Median  and  mean  salaries  for  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  by  geographic  regions  and 
for  the  total  are  also  given. 

Where  the  number  of  individual  teachers 
reporting  was  less  than  five,  medians  and 
means  were  not  calculated;  all  salaries,  how¬ 
ever,  are  included  in  the  medians  and  means 
of  the  totals. 


Table  26. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Physical  Education  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North¬ 

west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,300-2,399. . . 

1 

1 

2,200-2,299.  •  • 

. . . 

2,100-2,199. .  . 

2 

2 

2, 000-2,099.  •  • 

.  .  . 

. . . 

1,900-1,999.  .  . 

1 

1 

2 

1,800-1,899.  •  • 

.  .  . 

1,700-1,799. .  . 

1 

I 

1,600-1,699. .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1,500-1,599-  •  - 

1 

1 

2 

1,400-1,499. . . 

1 

1 

2 

1,300-1,399. . . 

4 

1 

5 

1,200-1,299. . . 

1 

1 

I 

1 

4 

1,100-1,199.  •  • 

1 

2 

I 

•  .  . 

4 

1,000-1,099. . . 

1 

I 

I 

3 

900-  999- •• 

1 

1 

800-  899 . . . 

1 

1 

700-  799- •• 

600-  699 . . . 

500-  599- •• 

400-  499... 

1 

1 

Number  of 

Teachers. . 

3 

6 

5 

10 

2 

3 

.  .  . 

29 

Median . 

.  .  . 

$1,483 

$i,i75 

$i,375 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

$1,310 

Ar.  Mean .  . . 

$1 ,600 

$1,230 

$i,530 

$1 ,381 
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Table  27. — Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Vocational  Teachers  by  Region 


Salary  Groups 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

South¬ 

east 

Middle 

States 

North- 
.  west 

South¬ 

west 

Far 

West 

Total 

$2,700-2,799. .  . 

1 

1 

2,600-2,699. .  . 

I 

.  .  . 

1 

2,500-2,599.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2,400-2,499. . . 

.  .  . 

2,300-2,399.  .  . 

5 

5 

2,200-2,299. .  . 

2,100-2,199. .  . 

1 

1 

2,000-2,099. .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1,900-1,999. .  . 

I 

1 

2 

1,800-1,899.  .  . 

3 

1 

4 

1,700-1,799.  .  . 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1,600-1,699. .  . 

I 

1 

5 

7 

1,500-1,599. .  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1,400-1,499. .  . 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

13 

1,300-1,399.  .  . 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

11 

1,200-1,299. .  . 

2 

4 

4 

11 

1 

2 

24 

1,100-1,199.  .  . 

3 

2 

I 

6 

2 

2 

16 

1,000-1,099. .  . 

1 

.  .  . 

2 

4 

1 

8 

900-  999... 

2 

I 

.  .  . 

1 

4 

8 

800-  899 . . . 

.  .  . 

7 

I 

1 

I 

10 

700-  799... 

3 

3 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

2 

8 

600-  699 . . . 

1 

3 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

4 

500-  599- •• 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

.  •  . 

2 

400-  499 .. . 

. . . 

2 

.  .  . 

2 

Number  of 

Teachers.  . 

14 

25 

28 

42 

6 

15 

3 

133 

Median . 

$G35o 

$i,3I7 

$871 

$1,291 

$1 , 100 

$1,050 

.  .  . 

$1,235 

Ar.  Mean .  .  . 

$G550 

$1 ,298 

$936 

$i,457 

$1 ,083 

$1 ,090 

$1,270 

III.  COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Inter-City  Comparison 

Table  28  presents  the  mean  and  median 
salaries  paid  to  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  in  schools  for 
the  blind  for  cities  where  the  latter  are  lo¬ 
cated.  The  salary  figures  for  public  school 
teachers  are  taken  from  the  Special  Salary 
Tabulations  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  (5.).* 

In  the  columns  presenting  the  salaries  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  many  cities  had  to  be 
left  without  figures  because  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting  was  too  small  to  allow  for 
the  calculation  of  an  arithmetic  mean  or 
median  salary  that  would  represent  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  teachers  with  some  significance. 
All  figures,  however,  are  given  for  the  7 
regions,  and  the  data  made  available  in  this 
table  should  prove  helpful  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  status  of  teachers’  salaries,  even  for 
those  schools  for  the  blind  where  no  average 
salaries  could  be  calculated. 

The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  popu¬ 


lation  of  cities  where  schools  for  the  blind 
are  located.  The  column  between  salary 
figures  for  public  schools  and  salary  figures 
for  schools  for  the  blind  gives  the  adjust¬ 
ment  sum — determined  by  the  method  al¬ 
ready  explained — for  those  schools  supplying 
board  and  room  to  all  or  some  of  the  teachers. 

In  addition  to  salaries  of  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  in  public  schools  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Table  28,  the  Special  Salary  Tabula¬ 
tions  of  the  Research  Division,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  United  States  (5.) 
report  also  on  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of 
“atypical”  classes  in  certain  communities  and 
states.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of 
these  salaries  with  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of 
the  blind,  Table  29  presents  the  means  and 
medians  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of 
“atypical”  classes  as  they  are  reported  either 
for  the  city  or  the  state  where  the  school  for 
the  blind  is  located.  The  figures  for  the  state, 
if  marked  with  “1”  (large)  are  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  group  over  100,000;  figures  for  the 
population  of  30,000  to  100,000  in  the  given 
state  are  marked  with  “m”  (medium);  cities 


*The  following  cities,  presented  in  alphabetical  order,  are  not  included  in  the  Special  Salary  Tabulations  of  the 
Research  Division,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  (5).  The  substitutions  used  are  cities  of 
approximately  the  same  population  and  similar  geographic  location. 


City  Not  Included  Population 

In  Salary  Tabulations  1930 

Austin,  Tex .  53,120 

Batavia,  N.  Y .  17,375 

Bathgate,  N.  D .  292 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C .  162 

Faribault,  Minn .  12,767 

Gary,  S.  D .  543 

Gooding,  Idaho  .  1,592 

Institute,  W.  Va .  2x1 

Janesville,  Wis .  21,628 

Nebraska  City,  Neb .  7,230 

Romney,  W.  Va .  1,441 

St.  Augustine,  Fla .  12,111 

Salem,  Ore .  26,266 

Staunton,  Va .  11,990 

Talladega,  Ala .  7,596 


City  Used  As 

Population 

Substitute 

1930 

Waco  . 

.  52,848 

North  Tonawanda  .... 

.  19,019 

North  Dakota  data  .  .  .  . 

....  5,000-10,000 

Woodruff  . 

.  3U75 

Austin  . 

.  12,276 

Brookings  . 

.  4,376 

Malad  City  . 

.  2,535 

Montgomery  . 

.  2,906 

Beloit  . 

.  23,611 

Columbus  . 

.  6,192 

Keyser  . 

.  6,248 

Ocala  . 

.  7,281 

Eugene  . 

.  18,901 

Winchester  . 

.  10,855 

Tarrant  . 

.  7,34i 
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Table  28. — Salaries  Paid  Classroom  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

by  Region  and  City 

Popula-  Public  Schools  1938-39  Adjust-  Schools  for  The  Blind** 

Region  and  City  tion  Elementary  High  Schools  •  ment  Elementary  High  Schools 

1930  Mean  Median  Mean  Median  Sum  Mean  Median  Mean  Median 


New  England . 

Watertown,  Mass .  34,913 

Middle  Atlantic . 

Baltimore,  Md .  804,874 

Batavia,  N.  Y.* * .  17,375 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  1,950,961 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  669,817 

Romney,  W.  Va* .  1,441 

Institute,  W.  Va.* .  204 

Southeast . 

Talladega,  Ala.* .  7,596 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  81,679 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.* .  12,111 

Baton  Rouge,  La .  30,729 

Jackson,  Miss .  48,282 

Raleigh,  N.  C .  37,379 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.* .  162 

Nashville,  Tenn .  153,866 

Staunton,  Va.* .  11,990 

Hampton,  Va .  6,382 

Middle  States . 

Jacksonville,  Ill .  17.747 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  364,161 

Vinton,  Iowa .  3.372 

Lansing,  Mich .  78,397 

Faribault,  Minn.* .  12,767 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  821,960 

Columbus,  Ohio .  290,564 

Janesville,  Wis.* .  21,628 

Northwest . 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.. .  33,237 

Gooding,  Idaho* .  1,592 

Great  Falls,  Mont .  28,822 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.*. ...  7 , 230 

Bathgate,  N.  D.* .  292 

Gary,  S.  D.* .  543 

Ogden,  Utah .  40,272 

Southwest . 

Tucson,  Ariz .  32,506 

Alamogordo,  N.  M .  3 , 096 

Muskogee,  Okla .  32,026 

Austin,  Tex.* .  53,120 

Far  West . 

Berkeley,  Calif .  82,109 

Salem,  Ore.* .  26,266 


$1,554 

ll,635 

$1,961 

$1,934 

$305 

1,790 

1,840 

2,588 

2,737 

352 

1,908 

2,033 

2,129 

2,217 

375 

2,144 

2,200 

3,189 

3,246 

380 

2,139 

2,237 

3,269 

3,271 

379 

1 ,  in 

I  ,089 

1,179 

1 , 167 

242 

1 ,067 

I.O63 

1,112 

1 , 100 

232 

838 

831 

925 

900 

1 ,  hi 

1,087 

1,592 

1,603 

242 

1 , 100 

1,080 

1,326 

1,258 

239 

1,025 

993 

1,218 

1,154 

223 

1 ,064 

1,057 

1,296 

1,177 

231 

1 , 127 

1 , 142 

1 ,127 

1 , 136 

245 

900 

900 

957 

954 

196 

1,285 

1,273 

1,742 

1,746 

263 

1,086 

1,057 

1,600 

1,700 

236 

956 

1,000 

1,265 

1,163 

208 

1,092 

1,056 

1,596 

1,550 

1,839 

1,895 

2,136 

2,185 

361 

1,050 

1,050 

1.393 

1,300 

228 

1,588 

1,526 

2,060 

2,041 

312 

1,307 

1 ,292 

1,828 

1 ,668 

284 

2,309 

2,700 

3.313 

3.691 

409 

1,773 

1,800 

2,217 

2,337 

348 

1,506 

1,535 

1,761 

1,775 

296 

1,863 

1,833 

2 , 280 

2,439 

366 

938 

940 

1,568 

1. 450 

1,549 

1,529 

i,952 

1,872 

. .  . 

1,093 

1,075 

1,397 

1,419 

238 

1 ,000 

1 ,010 

1,323 

1,327 

218 

1 , 161 

1 , 150 

1,497 

1,393 

253 

1,263 

1,249 

1,667 

1,700 

... 

1,589 

1,615 

2,029 

2,060 

312 

1,200 

1 , 169 

1 ,497 

1,483 

261 

1,084 

1 ,064 

1,295 

1,302 

236 

1,284 

1,312 

1,602 

1,584 

279 

2,421 

2,377 

2,692 

2,774 

1,448 

1,450 

1 ,626 

1,647 

315 

$1,312 

$1,292 

$1,638 

$i,550 

$1,312 

$1 , 292 

1,638 

1,550 

1,340 

1,350 

1,519 

1,367 

1,264 

1.250 

. . . 

1,472 

1,550 

1,220 

1,150 

1.333 

1.350 

1,683 

1,550 

950 

925 

964 

988 

1 , 167 

1. 157 

1,230 

1,317 

1,150 

1,150 

1,093 

1,225 

1,114 

1,139 

750 

750 

1,083 

875 

1,250 

1,225 

1,396 

1,300 

1,665 

1,400 

2,179 

2,330 

2,350 

2,350 

1,136 

1,213 

1,338 

1,425 

1 ,  no 

1,017 

. .  . 

1,436 

1,530 

. .  . 

1,363 

1,400 

1,133 

1,150 

1,250 

1,250 

1,300 

1,267 

1,370 

1,400 

1,800 

1 , 800 

... 

1,250 

1,244 

1,420 

1.433 

1,379 

1,450 

.  .  • 

1,083 

1,067 

.  .  . 

1,260 

1,250 

1,600 

1,633 

2,130 

2,650 

1,870 

1,683 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  5. 

*Not  included  in  Special  Salary  Tabulations,  substitutions  given  in  preceding  footnote. 

**When  the  number  of  individual  teachers  reporting  was  less  than  five,  a  mean  or  median  was  not  calculated;  the  data,  how 
ever,  are  included  in  the  figures  given  for  the  region. 


belonging  to  population  groups  below  30,000 
did  not  report  on  teachers’  salaries  in 
“atypical”  classes. 

The  median  salary  paid  to  teachers  of 
atypical  classes  in  cities  over  100,000  in  popu¬ 
lation  is  $2,393,  in  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000 
in  population  $1,771  (4.,  pages  70,  71).  The 


median  salaries  of  $1,228  paid  to  elementary 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  of  $1,366  paid  to 
high  school  teachers  of  the  blind  are  far  below 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  atypical  classes. 
The  inter-city  differences  can  be  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  reported  in 
Table  28  and  Table  29. 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 


Table  29. — Salaries  Paid  Teachers  of  Atypical  Classes  in  Public  Schools 


City  or  State 

Ar.  Mean 

Median 

City  or  State 

Ar.  Mean 

Median 

Alabama  m . 

•  ••  $1,325 

$1 ,300 

New  York  m . 

•••  $2,075 

$1 ,982 

Berkeley,  Calif . 

2,372 

2,338 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

1,924 

1,874 

Colorado  1 . 

•••  2,533 

2,825 

Oklahoma  1 . 

i,374 

U350 

Illinois  m . 

1,528 

i,543 

Oregon  1 . 

1,786 

1,927 

Indiana  1 . 

1,809 

1 ,864 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

2,417 

2,430 

Iowa  m . 

1,601 

C575 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

2,105 

2,231 

Louisiana  1 . 

1,833 

1,675 

South  Carolina  m . 

1,240 

1,250 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1,814 

1 ,848 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

1,507 

0475 

Watertown,  Mass . 

1,436 

1,550 

Texas  m . 

1,107 

1,025 

Lansing,  Mich . 

1,835 

1,883 

Utah  1 . 

1,500 

1,650 

Minnesota  1 . 

1,972 

2,000 

Virginia  m . 

1,258 

1,267 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

2,098 

2,700 

West  Virginia  m . 

1,403 

1,508 

Montana  m . 

1,664 

1,725 

Wisconsin  m . 

1,742 

1,673 

Nebraska  1 . 

1,288 

1,350 

Source:  5. 


Comparison  of  Range  and  Distribution  of 
Salaries 

In  City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation, 
Salaries,  and  Experience  (3.,  page  23),  it  is 
pointed  out  that  “Teaching  is  one  form  of 
public  employment;  it  must  compete  for  its 
recruits  with  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  and  with  other  professions  requiring 
specialized  preparation.”  Teaching  of  the 
blind  must  not  only  face  this  competition, 
but  also  that  of  teaching  in  public  schools. 
“The  minimum  salary  of  the  lowest  profes¬ 
sional  grade  in  the  classified  service  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  $2000.*  This  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  $2000  is  nearly  $100  above  the 

1 938-39  average  salary  of  city  teachers . 

it  is  almost  $700  above  the  average  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Table  30  gives  the  range  and  distribution 
of  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  in  public 
schools  and  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
range  in  salaries  of  the  latter  group  does  not 
reach  such  high  salary  levels  as  that  of  public 


*United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Classification 
Statutes.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice.  1938,  page  26.  (Professional  and  scientific  service, 
Grade  1,  $20oo-$26oo;  Grade  2,  $2&oo-$32oo;  etc.,  up 
to  Grade  5,  $46oo-$54C>o.) 


school  teachers,  and  the  distribution  is  more 
concentrated  around  the  median.  Almost  40 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  public  schools  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  as  high  as  $2,000  and  less  than 
10  percent  receive  salaries  below  $1,000.  Only 
7.5  percent  of  the  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  receive  salaries  as  high  as  $2,000,  and 
18.8  percent  receive  salaries  less  than  $1,000. 

Clark,  Harold  F.  (/.,  page  3)  compares  the 
average  earnings  in  dollars  per  year  of  sixteen 
different  occupations.  In  this  comparison,  the 
annual  income  in  public  school  teaching 
ranks  twelfth.  Medicine,  law,  dentistry,  en¬ 
gineering,  architecture,  college  teaching,  jour¬ 
nalism,  library  work,  ministry,  social  work, 
and  skilled  trades  rank  higher  than  public 
school  teaching,  while  nursing,  unskilled 
labor,  farming,  and  farm  labor  rank  below 
public  school  teaching.  Teaching  in  schools 
for  the  blind  would  rank  between  nursing 
and  unskilled  labor. 

Comparison  with  Salaries  in  Cities  of 
Various  Populations 

Table  31  gives  the  number  of  departments 
and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  cities 
of  various  populations.  The  United  States 
Census  classifies  as  rural,  communities  with 
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Table  30. — Range  and  Distribution  of  Salaries  Paid  Classroom  Teachers  in  City  Public  Schools 

and  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 


Classroom  Teachers  in  City  Public,  Classroom  Teachers  in  Schools 

Schools  1938 — 1939  for  the  Blind 

Percent  Re-  Percent  Re- 


Salary  Class 

Estimated 

Number 

Percent 
in  Each 
Class 

ceiving  Salaries 
In  or  Above  the 
Class  Indicated 

Number 

Reporting 

Percent 
in  Each 
Class 

ceiving  Salaries 
In  or  Above  the 
Class  Indicated 

$3,500  and  over. . 

16,734 

4-1 

4.2 

•  •  • 

3,400-3,499 - 

1,479 

0.4 

4.6 

3.300-3.399 - 

n,4i3 

2.9 

7-4 

3,200-3,299 - 

3,619 

0.9 

8-3 

3,100-3,199 - 

2,415 

0.6 

8.9 

3,000-3,099 - 

3,435 

0.9 

9.8 

.  .  . 

2,900-2,999 .... 

6,093 

i-5 

11. 3 

.  .  . 

2,800-2,899 .... 

9,56o 

2.4 

13-7 

2,700-2,799 - 

5,995 

i-5 

15-2 

2 

0.6 

0.6 

2.600-2,699.  .  .  . 

8,162 

2.0 

17.2 

1 

0-3 

0.9 

2,500-2,599 - 

8,638 

2 . 2 

19.4 

I 

03 

1 .2 

2,400-2,499 - 

12,991 

3-2 

22.6 

•  .  . 

.  .  . 

2,300-2,399 - 

13,232 

3-3 

26.0 

12 

3-5 

4-6 

2,200-2,299 .... 

18,767 

4-7 

307 

4 

1 .2 

5-8 

2,100-2,199.  .  .  . 

14,359 

3-6 

34-2 

4 

1 .2 

7.0 

2,000-2,099 .... 

15,810 

4.0 

38.2 

2 

0.6 

7-5 

1,900-1,999 - 

17,043 

4-3 

42.5 

2 

0.6 

8.1 

1,800-1,899.  .  .  . 

21,835 

5-5 

47-9 

12 

3-5 

11 .6 

1,700-1,799 - 

19,613 

4-9 

52.8 

3 

0.9 

12.5 

1,600-1,699.  .  .  . 

22,965 

5-7 

58.6 

12 

3-5 

15-9 

1,500-1,599 - 

24,026 

6.0 

64.6 

25 

7.2 

23.2 

1,400-1,499 - 

24,629 

6.2 

70.7 

41 

11. 8 

35-1 

1,300-1,399 - 

24,392 

6. 1 

76.9 

36 

10.4 

45-5 

1,200-1,299.  .  .  . 

2i,477 

5-4 

82.2 

47 

13.6 

59- 1 

1,100-1,199.  .  .  . 

18,744 

4-7 

86.9 

47 

13.6 

72.8 

1,000-1,099.  .  .  . 

16,727 

4-2 

91. 1 

29 

8.4 

81 .2 

900-  999 - 

14,947 

3-7 

94.8 

17 

4-9 

86. 1 

800-  899. .  .  . 

7,255 

1.8 

96.7 

21 

6. 1 

92.2 

700-  799 - 

5,069 

i-3 

97-9 

8 

2-3 

94-5 

600-  699 .... 

2,994 

0.7 

98.7 

11 

3-2 

97-7 

500-  599 - 

2 ,018 

0-5 

99.2 

6 

1-7 

99-4 

400-  499 - 

.... 

1 

03 

99-7 

300-  399 - 

3,304 

0.8 

100.0 

1 

03 

100.0 

• 

Total . 

399,704 

100.0 

345 

100.0 

Ar.  Mean 

Salary . 

$1,903 

$i,3i3 

Median  Salary. 

Oi 

00 

$1 ,267 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  3.,  page  23. 


a  population  of  less  than  2,500.  Only  7.5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  blind  (8.3 
percent  of  the  full-time  teachers  in  this  study) 
live  in  rural  communities  so  defined,  and 


more  than  90  percent  belong  to  the  group  of 
city  teachers.  “About  45  percent  of  the 
nation’s  teachers,  or  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand,  are  serving  in  cities  above  2500  in 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 
Table  31. — Number  of  Departments  and  Teachers  in  Cities  of  Various  Populations 


Population 

Group 

Total 

Number  of 
Departments 

Total  of 
Number 

I eachers 
Percent 

Number  of 
Departments 
in  Study 

Full-Time  Teachers 
in  Study 

Number  Percent 

Over  100,000. . . 

16 

314 

32.4 

9 

157 

24. 1 

30,000-100,000. 

17 

330 

34- 1 

14 

249 

38.2 

10,000-  30,000. 

10 

169 

17-5 

9 

128 

19.7 

5,000-  10,000. 

5 

39 

4.0 

3 

29 

4-5 

2,500-  5,000. 

2 

44 

4-5 

2 

34 

5-2 

Below  2,500. . . . 

11 

73 

7-5 

10 

54 

8-3 

Total . 

61* 

969* 

100.0 

47** 

651** 

100.0 

Read  table  as  follows:  Of  the  total  of  61  departments,  16  were  in  cities  of  over  100,000  in  population,  17 
in  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000,  etc. 

*3  departments  with  11  teachers  in  territorial  schools  are  not  included. 

**2  departments  with  5  teachers  reporting  in  territorial  schools  are  not  included. 


population.”  (3.,  page  5)  Teachers  of  the 
blind  are  therefore  almost  entirely  a  group 
of  city  teachers. 

The  mean  and  median  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers  in  cities  of  various  populations 
are  presented  in  Table  32,  indicating  that 
salaries  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city.  If 
they  are  compared  with  salaries  paid  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  our  group  of  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  receives  an  annual  salary  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  paid  public  school 
elementary  teachers  in  communities  of  2,500 
to  5,000  in  population.  Our  group  of  high 
school  teachers  receives  salaries  even  below 
those  paid  to  the  same  group  in  cities  of 
2,500  to  5,000  in  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  salaries  that  are  lower  than  those  paid 
to  any  group  of  city  high  school  teachers  in 
the  United  States. 


Table  32. — Salaries  Paid  Teachers  in  Cities 
of  Various  Populations 


Population 

Group 

Salaries  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers 

Ar.  Mean  Median 

Salaries  of  High 
School  Teachers 
Ar.  Mean  Median 

Over  100,000 _ 

52,277 

$2,217 

$2,784 

$2,672 

30,000-100,000.  . 

1,622 

1.584 

2,084 

2,029 

10,000-  30,000 .  . 

1. 43i 

1.405 

1,837 

1,779 

S,ooo-  10,000.. 

1.286 

1,251 

1,665 

1 .607 

2,500-  5,000.. 

1,161 

l  ,096 

1,488 

I  ,410 

Teachers  in  Schools 

for  the  Blind. . 

.  .  $1,240 

$1,228 

$1,452 

$1,366 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  4.,  pages  76,  77. 


Relation  of  Preparation,  Experience,  and 
Salaries 

A  detailed  discussion  of  differences  in 
preparation,  experience,  and  salaries  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given  in  previous  chapters.  Some 
additional  observations  are  suggested  by  the 
data  in  Table  33,  particularly  with  regard  to 
relationship  between  salaries  of  classroom 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

As  already  pointed  out,  salaries  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  in  general  far  below  those 
paid  in  public  schools.  A  comparison  of  salary 
figures  with  regard  to  teaching  positions 
reveals  that  elementary  teachers  receive  a 
lower  salary  than  high  school  teachers  in 
both  types  of  schools.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  high  school  teachers’ 
salaries  are  about  the  same  in  public  schools 
and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  difference  in  preparation  for 
both  groups.  Elementary  teachers  have  about 
one  year  less  preparation  than  high  school 
teachers  and  receive  a  considerably  smaller 
salary. 

If  the  data  are  compared  on  the  basis  of 
regional  differences,  it  is  found  that  the 
median  years  of  preparation  as  well  as  the 
mean  salaries  are  highest  in  the  Far  West. 
Teachers  in  the  Southeast  receive  consider- 
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Table  33. — Preparation,  Experience,  and  Salaries  of  Classroom  Teachers  in  Relation  to 

Teaching  Position  and  Region 


Median  Years  of  Median  Years  of 

Teaching  Preparation  Experience  Mean  Annual  Salary 

Positions  and  Public  Schools  for  Public  Schools  for  Public  Schools  for 


Regions 

Schools 

the  Blind 

Schools 

the  Blind 

Schools 

the  Blind 

Teaching  Position 

Elementary . 

3-4 

3-6 

14.4 

11. 7 

$1 ,643 

$1,240 

High  School . 

4-7 

4.6 

13-5 

13.2 

2 ,018* 

1,452 

Region 

New  England  .  .  . 

3-4 

4.2 

14.8 

10.8 

i>795 

i,453 

Middle  Atlantic.. 

3-9 

4-3 

14.2 

9.8 

2,022** 

1,372 

Southeast . 

4-3 

4.2 

12.5 

12.6 

1,359 

1,038 

Middle  States.  .  . 

4-3 

4-1 

14.0 

14.6 

i,752 

1,472 

Northwest . 

4-3 

4.1 

13-4 

13-7 

1,572 

1,327 

Southwest . 

4-5 

4.2 

12.9 

11. 7 

1,455 

1,300 

Far  West . 

4.6 

4.6 

15-4 

9.0 

2,141 

1 ,804 

Source  of  data  of  public  school  teachers:  3.,  page  29. 
*for  senior  high  schools;  $1,903  for  junior  high  schools. 
**New  York  City  not  included. 


ably  lower  salaries  than  teachers  in  all  the 
other  regions,  even  though  their  preparation 
and  experience  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  teachers.  City  Teachers :  Their  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Salaries,  and  Experience  (3.,  page  26) 
mentions  in  connection  with  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  for  public  school  teachers  that  “Budget 
studies  show  that  costs  of  living  are  slightly 
lower  in  southern  cities  than  in  other  regions, 

but  the  differences  in  salaries  .  are  far 

greater.”  The  average  cost  of  living  at  main¬ 
tenance  level  is  approximately  6  percent  lower 
in  9  large  southern  cities  than  in  22  large 
cities  in  other  regions.*  Figures  for  median 
years  of  experience,  expressing  the  length  of 
service  in  the  teaching  profession,  are  almost 
identical  for  public  school  teachers  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  in  the  Southeast,  the  Middle 
States,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Southwest; 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  Far  West,  however, 
have  respectively  4.0,  4.4,  and  6.4  years  less 
experience  than  teachers  in  public  schools. 


#U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living.  Serial  No.  R.1008. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1939, 
pages  1 1 -1 4. 


The  last-mentioned  three  regions  also  show 
the  greatest  differences  between  salaries  of 
public  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  the 
blind.  The  differences  in  mean  annual 
salaries  for  the  7  regions  are  as  follows: 
Southwest  $155,  Northwest  $245,  Middle 
States  $280,  Southeast  $321,  Far  West  $337, 
New  England  $342,  Middle  Atlantic  $650. 
This  concurrence  of  lowest  median  years  of 
experience  and  greatest  difference  between 
salaries  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  salary  received,  but  the  difference 
between  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  and 
teachers  of  the  blind  that  is  responsible  for 
the  shorter  length  of  service  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  greater  instability  among  our  group  of 
teachers  in  those  regions  where  their  salaries 
compare  most  unfavorably  with  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  public  schools.  This  instability 
is  detrimental  to  the  establishment  of  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  as  a  life-career  service.  Only 
by  an  approximation  of  salaries  in  schools  for 
the  blind  to  those  in  public  schools  will  our 
profession  induce  well-prepared  teachers  to 
stay  long  enough  to  make  them  also  profes¬ 
sionally  experienced. 


IV.  SUMMARY  OF  FACTS 


The  chapters  of  this  report  presented  de¬ 
tailed — perhaps,  for  many,  too  detailed — in¬ 
formation  on  various  aspects  of  the  status  of 
teachers  of  the  blind.  This  section  summarizes 
the  findings  in  an  effort  to  give  a  brief  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  teacher  of  the  blind  and 
his  status.  Whenever  certain  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  is  wanted,  the  previous  chapters  relating 
to  the  particular  points  in  question  must  be 
consulted.  In  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  general¬ 
ized  description,  it  is  necessary  to  make  wide 
allowances,  and  to  disregard  variations  above 
and  below  the  averages. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  meet  a  group  of 
seven  teachers  of  the  blind,  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  total  of  980  teachers  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  Being  statistically  in¬ 
clined,  you  will  observe  that  the  women 
outnumber  the  men  by  five  to  two.  You  will 
also  find  that  five  teachers  are  single,  and  one 
man  and  one  woman  are  married,  though, 
of  course,  not  to  each  other.  The  married 
man,  most  likely,  is  a  vocational  teacher,  and 
the  married  woman  an  elementary  teacher. 
In  our  group  of  seven  teachers  there  are  four 
classroom  teachers  (elementary  or  high  school 
teachers)  and  three  non-academic  teachers 
(music,  physical  education,  or  vocational 
teachers).  Of  the  four  classroom  teachers  at 
least  two  are  elementary  teachers,  and  of  the 
three  non-academic  teachers  at  least  one  is  a 
music  and  one  a  vocational  teacher.  Teachers 
of  the  blind  may  be  either  resident  or  non¬ 
resident  teachers.  One  of  the  men  and  three 
of  the  women  teachers  live  on  the  campus, 
while  the  other  three  have  their  homes  out¬ 
side  of  the  school.  Among  our  seven  teachers 
are  two  blind  or  visually  handicapped  teach¬ 
ers;  one  of  them  is  a  classroom  teacher,  the 
other  a  non-academic  teacher.  It  may  sur¬ 
prise  you  that  only  20  percent  of  all  blind 
teachers  are  music  teachers,  and  that  they  are 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  elementary  teach¬ 


ers  and  also  by  the  vocational  teachers  who 
are  similarly  handicapped. 

The  typical  teacher  of  the  blind  is  about 
38  years  old;  if  he  is  an  academic  teacher,  he 
is  younger;  if  he  teaches  other  subjects,  he  is 
probably  past  40.  The  elementary  teacher  you 
meet  has  more  than  three  and  one-half  years 
of  training  after  graduation  from  high  school, 
and  the  high  school  teacher  has  more  than 
four  and  one-half  years.  One  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  is  likely  to  have  a  bachelor’s 
degree  and  the  high  school  teacher  may  even 
have  a  master’s  degree.  This  makes  our 
teacher  as  well  prepared  to  do  general  teach¬ 
ing  as  the  average  public  school  teacher.  One 
of  our  four  academic  teachers,  has  had  special 
training  in  the  education  of  the  blind;  this  is 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  however,  as  a  sign  of  progress,  since 
the  establishment  of  special  courses  of  this 
kind  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  academic  teacher  of  the  blind  already 
has  an  experience  of  some  twelve  years  of 
teaching,  less  if  he  is  a  man  or  an  elementary 
teacher,  and  more  if  a  woman  or  a  high 
school  teacher.  In  general  the  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  teachers  is  about  two  years 
less  than  that  of  the  average  public  school 
teacher. 

Your  observations  with  regard  to  prepara¬ 
tion  may  not  have  the  same  result  if  you  com¬ 
pare  teachers  coming  from  various  regions. 
Elementary  teachers  from  the  Southeast,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  Middle  States  have  con¬ 
siderably  less  preparation  than  those  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  High  school  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  show  any  striking  regional  dif¬ 
ferences  in  preparation.  Teaching  experience 
varies  a  great  deal  from  region  to  region,  but 
more  about  that  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  salaries.  Here  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  men  teachers  have  less  experience 
than  women  teachers,  which  probably  means 
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that  they  are  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
their  status  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
profession. 

Are  teachers  of  the  blind  a  hard-working 
group?  Practically  everybody  will  say  “yes,” 
because  educating  blind  children  in  itself 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  easy  job.  But  we  can 
still  add  another  reason:  our  teachers  have 
almost  seven  hours  of  teaching  duty  per 
school  day  and  practically  all  of  them  have 
additional  voluntary  services — which  are  not 
so  voluntary  since  they  have  to  be  done  by 
somebody.  In  spite  of  this,  our  teachers  do 
find  time  to  further  their  own  education 
while  they  are  in  service:  more  than  half  of 
them  report  some  kind  of  planned  in-service 
training.  So  much  for  the  status  of  the 
teachers. 

What  compensation  do  they  receive  for 
their  services?  Teachers  of  the  blind  are 
decidedly  an  underpaid  group  of  professional 
workers.  Their  salaries  are  far  below  those 
paid  to  their  colleagues  in  public  schools,  and 
only  unskilled  labor,  farming,  and  farm  labor 
rank  below  them  in  salaries.  An  elementary 
or  a  vocational  teacher  of  the  blind  is  likely 
to  receive  a  salary  of  about  $1,230  a  year,  a 
music  teacher  about  $1,245,  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  about  $1,310,  and  a  high  school 
teacher — best  paid  among  our  teachers — 
about  $1,360  annually.  If  the  teacher  is 
visually  handicapped  or  blind,  his  salary  is 
about  $170  less  than  that  paid  to  his  seeing 
colleague,  although  he  has  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  and  experience  and  the 
same  duties  as  the  other  teachers.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  Negro  teacher  he  receives  less 


than  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  paid. 
The  differences  between  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers  and  those  of  public  school  teachers 
are  particularly  great  in  the  Far  West,  in 
New  England,  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  these  differences  ranging  from  $330 
to  $650.  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  teachers 
in  these  three  coastal  regions  have  less  teach¬ 
ing  experience  in  years  than  teachers  in  the 
other  regions,  for  the  extreme  differences  in 
salaries  can  hardly  make  for  a  stable  per¬ 
sonnel  or  attract  teachers  of  long  experience. 
Of  course  there  are  some  schools  where  the 
authorities  have  decided  that  it  is  better  to 
give  the  teachers  adequate  compensation  for 
their  services  than  to  create  instability  and, 
very  likely,  dissatisfaction  by  underpaying 
them  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  difficult  and 
responsible  task.  It  will  now  not  surprise  you 
to  find  that  only  about  half  of  our  teachers 
are  employed  in  schools  which  provide  some 
kind  of  retirement  system,  while  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  public  school  teachers  can  feel 
some  security  when  approaching  old  age. 

A  survey  like  this,  based  on  answers  re¬ 
ceived  from  about  75  percent  of  the  teachers, 
is  designed  not  only  to  give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  conditions  as  they  exist,  but  also  to 
serve  as  a  guiding  factor  for  those  who  want 
to  improve  inadequacies  where  they  are 
found.  The  detailed  statistical  information 
contained  in  this  study,  and  particularly  that 
presented  in  Table  28,  “Salaries  Paid  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  by  Region  and  City,” 
should  provide  the  necessary  material  for 
such  endeavors. 
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Copy  of  Questionnaire  Sent  to  Superintendents 

AMERICAN ‘FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 
15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

to  be  filled  in  by  the  Superintendent  of 


1.  Total  enrollment  of  pupils  (January  1,  1940) 

2.  Number  of  teachers  on  staff . 


a.  Full  time .  c.  Living  at  school.... 

b.  Part  time .  d.  Living  off  campus. 


3.  For  what  length  of  time  are  contracts  with  your  teachers  signed?  . 

4.  For  how  many  months  per  year  are  salaries  paid? . 

5.  Are  there  any  regulations  governing  automatic  increases  in  teachers’  salaries? 


If  so,  what  are  the  guiding  factors  (length  of  service,  summer  courses,  civil  service  examinations,  additional 
college  degrees,  etc.)  ? 


6.  Are  any  provisions  made  for  teachers’  retirement  (private  or  public  pensions)  ?  If  so,  describe. 


7. 


To  what  extent  are  your  teachers  required  to  obtain  additional  professional  training? 


8. 


Check  your  minimum  academic  requirements  for  academic  teachers  as  applied  to  the  employment  of  new 
teachers,  not  to  those  already  in  service: 


a.  Academic  studies 


b.  Teacher  training 


1.  High  school 

2.  One  year  of  college 

3.  Two  years  of  college 

4.  Three  years  of  college 

5.  College  degree 


1.  General  teacher  training — 1  year 

2.  General  teacher  training — 2  years 

3.  Special  training  in  teaching  the  blind 


c.  Teaching  experience 

1.  In  schools  for  seeing 

2.  In  schools  for  blind 
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Name: 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Copy  of  Questionnaire  Sent  to  Teachers 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 
15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

to  be  filled  in  by  teacher 


(May  be  torn  off  if  desired) 

1.  Date  of  birth . 

Male . Single . Seeing  . White.... 

Female . Married  . Blind . Colored 

2.  Position  or  official  title . 

What  degrees  do  you  hold? . . . 

3.  What  is  your  monthly  salary? . 

4.  How  often  do  you  receive  your  salary  during  the  year?  . 

5.  Do  you  receive  any  maintenance?  Yes . . . No . 

If  so,  in  which  forms: 


a.  room 

b.  board 


c.  laundry 

d.  medical  attention 


6.  Does  your  family  receive  any  maintenance?  Yes . .No.. 

If  so,  how  many  persons . and  in  which  forms: 

c.  laundry 


a.  room 

b.  board 


d.  medics!  attention 


7.  What  professional  training  have  you  had?. 


8.  What  teaching  experience  have  you  had? 
a.  In  schools  for  the  blind . 


b.  Elsewhere  (give  details) 


9.  What  subjects  do  you  teach?  (Specify  grades) 


10.  How  many  hours  weekly  do  your  duties  require? 

a.  teaching . 

b.  supervision,  tutoring,  chaperon  duties. . . 

c.  administration . 

11.  To  what  extent  are  you  taking  additional  professional  training? 


(Name  of  School) 


. 


PRICE  $1.00 


